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SS test racks at Kearny, New Jersey, in a harsh industrial atmosphere. » 


This is the look of (ss) COR-TEN Steel 
after 25 years on the corrosion rack ! 


fT\HESE BARE CORRUGATED SHEETS of USS Cor-TEN 
| High-Strength Low-Alloy Steel were 0.03 inches 
thick when installed on United States Steel’s corrosion 
test racks in 1933, when Cor-TEN Steel was first placed 
on the market. They are located in one of the more 
severe atmospheres—industrial—at Kearny, N. J. The 
Cor-TEN Steel is virtually as good as new, far outlast- 
ing equally thick sheets of carbon steel and copper steel 
installed at the same time. This is vivid proof of the 
exceptional atmospheric corrosion resistance of USS 
Cor-TEN Steel. 

Without high corrosion resistance, no steel, however 
strong, is entirely practical or economical for use in 
light-weight construction subject to corrosion. This is 
the prime reason why USS Cor-TEN Steel is superior 
to other high strength materials for many applications 

. it lasts longer in service. 

What’s more, Cor-TEN Steel has superior resistance 
to abrasion, greater fatigue strength and high resistance 
to shock and impact. 


The surface of these Cor-TEN Steel sheets is clean and 
smooth, covered with a continuous, dense, tightly ad- 
hering oxide coating which virtually prohibits further 
corrosion. A separate eleven-year test conclusively 
proved that paint lasts much longer on Cor-TEN Steel. 
This test was confirmed by service performance on 
railroad hopper cars. 

How you save with USS COR-TEN Steel 

Operating and maintenance costs are greatly reduced. 
Mobile equipment of all kinds can be built lighter with 
equal strength to haul more payload. Stationary struc- 
tures can be made stronger and more durable. 

For more information about USS Cor-TEN brand 
steel contact our nearest sales office or write United 
States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
American Steel & Wire—Cieveiand 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & lron— Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Steel Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 


United States Steel 
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LOOK at the hazards in floor maintenance 





SLIPPERINESS 


Taking slipperiness out of your floors is worthwhile can be prevented — often at reduced cost — with a 
insurance against slips and falls. complete WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM. 

It’s easily done with a specially blended West resin The WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM consists of three basic 
emulsion. This safe, high-traction finish contains no steps. Cleaning. Sealing. Maintaining. Each adapted 
wax — yet produces a glossy, hard, durable film on to the individual needs of floors by West Representa- 
all types of floors. tives who specialize in methods as well as materials. 

Slipperiness is only one of many floor problems. We'd be glad to show you how a WEST FLOOR CARE 
Others are just as common. Staining. Dirt retention. PROGRAM protects floors, modernizes methods, elimi- 
Excessive dust. High labor costs. To name a few. All nates hazards. Write, or telephone your local West office. 






WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Isiand City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 


Re w7 ' l [] Please send your 32-page booklet, “‘The Proper Care of Floors.” 


[] Please have a West Representative telephone for an appointment. 


c N y Al | 
l Position —— : ——— — a esinhmatovisnnlineminntteainteigintienninmil 


a DISINFECTING DIVISION | Mail this c coupon with | your letterhead to Dep:. q 
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Two Streets in One Direction 


THE DIFFERENCE between Wall Street and Main Street is 
not size or location, but symbolic meaning. In the words of a 
satirist much quoted since Black Friday, 1929, Wall Street *‘be- 
gins at a graveyard and ends at a river.’ But although it is only 
a half-mile long, Wall Street actually stretches across the nation, 
providing incentive and energy for makers and sellers of goods 
along Main Street and every side street in 50,000 communities. 


In our industrial and distributive system, Wall Street is the 
means and Main Street the end, and neither can exist without the 
other. If Wall Street stands for the risk capital which keeps the 
gears turning throughout America, then Main Street stands for 
the men and women whose decisions keep the lights burning late 
in the brokers’ offices. The nerve center of our economy Is sensi- 
tive to the consumer’s every whim or mood, and the profit mar- 
gins rise and fall with his enthusiasm or reticence in the market 
place. The tempo of the cash register’s jingle on Main Street 
influences the chattering stock market ticker. Wall Street and 
Main Street do not parallel or intersect, and yet their residents 
are neither strangers ror antagonists. They share a common 
emotional attitude toward the profit or loss on their investments. 


Credit, which is money on the move, travels almost with the 
speed of light from bankers, insurance companies, and suppliers, 
giving support to the 4.5 million enterprises in the United States. 
There is a constant return of invested savings flowing into Wall 
Street and back into the channels of industry and trade. The 
thrift dollar, the investment dollar, and the credit dollar chase 
each other in a time cycle that provides facilities and services for 
175 million people. 

The stock exchange is more than a convenience for traders in 
securities. It is a catalyst for the swift conversion of goods and 
services into cash and credit, and it works to the advantage of 
buyer and seller alike. The stock exchanges—Big Board, middle 
board, **over the counter” markets, and grain pits—are a storage 
house of power for our commercial life. All these arenas of busi- 
ness action deal in “‘futures” and reflect tomorrow's prosperity 
and progress. 


Just as the stereotyped image of big business as the foe of small 
business fades with a close-up look, so the ogre of speculative 
Wall Street melts in the light of appraisal. Wall Street is a device 
to service business, and any instrument of power is no better 
than the conscience of the man at the controls. Wall Street 1s the 
servant of Main Street, not its master. Usually it serves these 
interests well. But the servant betrays the master when the hit- 
and-miss gamble becomes more attractive than the selective risk. 
It is readily apparent, however, that the Wall Street investor and 
the Main Street manufacturer and merchant have one dominant 
interest in common: the profitable management of business. 
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expanded, nation-wide service on 





ALUMINUM 


from Ryerson stocks 


Here are two important new developments in 
Ryerson service on Reynolds aluminum. First, 
stocks are now available from our plants 
coast to coast. Second, a much broader range 
of sizes and types are now on hand—and alu- 
minum building products have also been 
added. Here’s what this expanded service 
offers you: 

Widest selection—Stocks include rod and bar, 
plate, flat and coiled sheet, tubing, pipe, and 
structural and extruded shapes in a complete 
range of alloys, tempers and sizes. Also avail- 
able for quick shipment: building products, 
including corrugated and V-beam roofing and 
siding, ribbed embossed siding, roof deck and 
insulated wall system. Non-standard or 
“hard-to-get’’ items are no problem—we can 
supply all your needs. 

Unequaled cutting facilities— Ryerson equip- 
ment includes latest mill-type slitters, cut-to- 
length lines, shears, saws and abrasive disc 
cutters—facilities that save you time and 
money. 

Expert technical help— Your Ryerson Repre- 
sentative is well qualified to serve you. Backed 
by a staff of experienced aluminum specialists, 
he is ready to help with any problems in- 
volving the selection and fabrication of var- 
ious aluminum alloys. 
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increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 
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All types, shapes and sizes of aluminum ready for immediate ship- 
ment from expanded Ryerson stocks—including building products. 


Fast, dependable delivery— The nation’s most 
complete service centers, in principal cities 
coast to coast, assure dependable delivery as 
promised—in a matter of hours if needed. 
Whatever your aluminum requirements— 
whatever your selection and fabrication prob- 
lems—call Ryerson. You’ll get prompt, per- 
sonal service on aluminum as well as steel. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <Q@}> Stee! Family 


STEEL « ALUMINUM «+ PLASTICS « METALWORKING MACHINERY 
NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS /N PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


PRICES: Creeping inflation will resume shortly as most of the a 


Federal debt is financed through commercial banks. 


OUTPUT: Peak levels in industrial production in the fourth quarter 
will mean a record for 1959 as a whole. 





fee 





SALES: The dollar volume of retail trade will hover around rec- 
ord levels for the rest of the year. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $498.4 billion rate is foreseen 
for second quarter 1960 (page 4). 


FINANCING 
THE FEDERAL DEBT INCREASE 
IN 1958 


FAILURES: May casualties fell 12 per cent from April to the lowest 
level so far this year (page 15). 


SOURCE: U.S. TREASURY DEPT.; from SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Fall Prospects Increasingly Bright 


GAINS in personal income, spending, and output have 
helped over-all business activity maintain a steady rise 
in recent weeks, and prospects are that, following a tem- 
porary interruption this summer, more new records will 
be set in the fall. 


Physical output will move up to new high ground in the 
fall, and 1959 will be a record year. 


Whether or not there is a lengthy steel strike, the usual 
seasonal dip in industrial production will occur in July, 
but the recent peaks will be matched or exceeded in the 
final quarter of the year. This will be the result of in- 
creased output of household durables, machinery, tex- 
tiles, and apparel, as well as steel and autos. 

Spurring the rise in industrial output will be increased 
spending by business men and consumers. Encouraged by 
steady gains in consumer outlays, business men will con- 
tinue to add cautiously to their inventories. Except for 
steel and autos, stocks in most lines and at all levels are 
currently low in relation to sales. 


Capital spending is likely to show more substantial gains 
this year than previously anticipated. 

Business men also will revise upwards their plans for 
outlays for new plants and equipment, although no sig- 
nificant expansion is probable until sometime during the 
first half of 1960. Wider profit margins, plus high sales, 
will encourage capital spending. 


Further increases in jobs and personal income will most 
likely mean more gains for retailers. 


In spite of the summer lull in consumer buying, 
monthly records probably will be set in July and August 
and into the fall. Although retail sales of apparel, most 
other soft goods, and furniture will continue to show 
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appreciable year-to-year gains, more noticeable gains 
will appear in big-ticket durables from early fall through 
the end of the year, and consumer buying on credit will 
mount. 

Consumers will be encouraged by favorable reports on 
employment and unemployment. The number of job- 
holders will be close to record monthly levels as higher 
output schedules spur manufacturers to add to their pay- 
rolls, rather than lengthen the workweek of present work- 
ers. Unemployment as a percentage of the labor force, 
after adjustment for seasonal differences, will drift gradu- 
ally downward for the rest of the year. 


New record earnings by factory workers will help per- 
sonal income advance steadily. 

Gains in earnings will be especially marked in the hard 
goods industries. This will account in good part for 
further increases in personal income expected for the rest 
of the year. Consumers thus will be able to spend more 
and save more, but year-to-year increases in spending 
will be greater than in savings. 

The high level of new housing starts has exceeded ex- 
pectations so far this year, but many prospective home 
buyers may be discouraged in the coming months by 
more difficult mortgage terms. Monthly totals are likely 
to drift gradually lower for the rest of the year. 


As business, consumer, and Government spending move 
up, price levels will edge higher. 

Following several months of relative stability, the con- 
sumer price index will inch up steadily through the last 
half of the year. An increase in the money supply result- 
ing from financing the Federal debt through commercial 
banks will be a stimulant to inflation. The extent of price 
increases also will depend largely on the outcome of the 
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an extra ee 
“measure of eo 
service” with “ss” 
B<O...DOT... | 
It’s a new performance ey 
measure of electronic . $°, 
railroading!... DOT... a 
picks up car movement 2 
information progressively - Se 
from 29 key B&O yards o 3, 

... sorts and transmits it | ¢ #5, 
to B&O System head- — 
quarters 24 hours a day...| « :° 
DOT’s... continuous, “ste | 
speedy flow of car oe 
information lets 58 B&O | *B:..| 
traffic offices know where | -« gi"! 
carloads are at all times = | *™%3, | 
...and it covers all | “sis, 
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from... DOT... ! 8 


Ask our man! 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


The Line of 
SENTINEL Service « TIME SAVER Service 
TOFCEE Service 
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wage negotiations in the steel industry. 

Continued increases in consumer 
spending for non-essentials has con- 
tributed much to the steady advance 
of business in recent weeks. Memories 
of the recession have faded in the 
minds of most and have been replaced 
by confidence that general business ac- 
tivity will climb steadily in the com- 
ing months. However, consumers may 
be a little skeptical that such good 
times could go on indefinitely. This 
might induce greater caution in con- 
sumer spending. 

Although at press time the outcome 
of the contract negotiations in the 
steel industry was unknown, it’s safe 
to say that a lengthy strike would 
hurt many industries dependent on 
steel later in the summer. 

Fven if there is no strike, output 
will fall to somewhere around 65 per 
cent of rated capacity in the third 
quarter from the current 90 per cent 
or better rate. Fourth quarter opera- 


tions probably will average about 75 
per cent as new orders pick up. 


High output and sales lead some to 
expect a 6-million-car year. 


Second quarter output of cars and 
trucks was at the highest level since 
1955 and was the fourth-best second 
quarter in history. This, along with 
steady increases in sales, causes some 
industry officials to think that 1959 
could be a 6-million-car year. How- 
ever, despite the fact that output 
schedules for June and July were re- 
vised upwards, production recently 
fell a little below expectations. 

Of course, the rate of output in the 
coming months depends on the level 
of consumer purchases. Some pro- 
spective auto buyers may be discour- 
aged by more difficult credit terms, 
and others may postpone their buy- 
ing until new small, compact models 
have been introduced by domestic 


producers. continued on page 8 
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Looking Four Quarters Ahead 


Consumer Government Private “mau 

Quarters spending outlays investment product 
jl 291.5 92.0 56.2 439.8 
1958 jy 295.9 95.2 62.0 453.0 
| I 300.5 96.6 69.9 467.0 
1959 il 306.7 97.2 74.1 478.0 
~ 309.1 98.1 73.5 480.7 
liv 315.1 99.4 76.5 491.0 

I 318.0 100.5 6.4 494.9 

1960) 5) 320.4 101.3 167 498.4 





Figures through the first quarter of 1959 are seasonally adjusted annual 
rates, in billions of dollars, as reported by the National Income Division, 
Department of Commerce. Figures for the second quarter of 1959 and later 
are estimates prepared by Edwin B. George and Robert J. Landry of the 
Business Economics Department, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATES IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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TROUBLE KEEPING PEOPLE “PUT”? 


BUSINESS 
CURE THIS WITH = Bae MK reerione 
SYSTEM 


The ailment: Your switchboard is jammed. So your 
people have to walk in order to talk. And, next thing 
you know, the office looks like an informal track meet’ 


The cure: An Automatic Electric P-A-X business tele- 
phone system, which handles inside calls without an 
operator. With P-A-X, your people will simply dial and 
talk—instead of walking; they'll use P-A-X to get things 
done! 


P-A-X takes a load off your feet — your switchboard — 
and your budget. Thanks’to the “always ready” service 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 
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of P-A-X, people stay at their desks—where they can be 
reached by P-A-X! Relieved of inside calls, your oper- 
ator is free to devote her full efforts to outside and toll 
calls. So P-A-X, the inside telephone system, improves 
outside service, too! 


If your people must spend more time walking than 
working — investigate P-A-X today. Write Director, 
P-A-X Sales, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
Northlake, Illinois. 


It’s the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive! 








MORE 


MONEY 


FOR AS LONG AS 
YOU NEED IT 


By using COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method to 
supplement cash working capital, a business 
can usually obtain more cash than other 
sources will provide. Moreover, the cash is 
available on a continuing basis... as long 
as needed . . . without periodic renewals. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method is fast, 
flexible and reasonable in cost. Cash is 
normally available for use 3 to 5 days after 
first contact. The amount may range from 
$25,000 to millions. The cost is minimized 
because it is based only on money in 
actual use as the need varies. 


Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office about the Commercial 
Financing Plan: 300 St. Paul Place, BALTI- 
MORE 2. 222 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO 6. 
722 S. Spring Street, Los ANGELEs 14. 
50 W. 44th Street, NEw YorK 36. 112 Pine 
Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Consuls 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year, 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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Although gains in output of dura- 
ble goods have been more significant, 
production of soft goods has re- 
mained well above a year ago. This 
has been the case especially in textiles 
and apparel. 

Record levels in manufacturers’ 
new orders were achieved in the 
spring and will gain more strength 
from higher orders for durable goods 
during the rest of the year. Marked 
year-to-year gains in backlogs will 
continue. 

Gaining confidence from rises in 
new orders and stocks, business men 
will accelerate their outlay plans for 
new plants and equipment. The recent 
joint survey of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce showed that 
capital spending is now estimated to 
reach $32.6 billion for 1959 as a 
whole, or a gain of 7 per cent over 
1958. An earlier survey had indi- 
cated a capital spending total of $32.0 
billion for the current year. 


Sales records will be set by whole- 
salers and retailers. 


Relatively low stocks in the hands 
of many retailers will continue to 
spark substantial rises in wholesale 
orders. This will be especially true in 
appliances. 


RETAIL SALES 


IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


DURABLES 


NONDURABLES 


‘49 ‘51 53 ‘55 ‘57 
EST 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ANOTHER RECORD in retail sales will be 


set in 1959, with year-to-year gains in du- 
rables accounting for much of the rise. 





Attracted by new styles, buyers are 
now boosting their orders for apparel 
well over year-ago totals, and con- 
tinued gains are likely. Textile mills 
are doing the best business since 


continued on page 12 
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“on teletypewriter fape 





Capable of reception at speeds of 750 words a minute, new 
Kleinschmidt unit is world’s fastest message printer and code puncher 


A major breakthrough in mechanical printing! De- 
veloped in cooperation with the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, this new super-speed teletypewriter is ten 
times faster than “standard” equipment, five times 
faster than normal conversation. In future com- 
mercial use it could speed operations such as the 


transmission of telegrams, stock market quota- 
tions, and weather reports. It has important appli- 
cations in the field of integrated data processing. 
In recognition of its quality, Kleinschmidt equip- 
ment is manufactured for the U.S. Army under 


the Reduced Inspection Quality Assurance Plan. 


KLEINSCHMIDT@ 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 
OFFERS / WAYS TO 
PRODUCE YOUR PART 





Mueller Brass Co., because of its diversified manufacturing facilities that encompass a wide 
range of fabricating methods, is in the unique position of being able to offer you, the 
purchaser, an intelligent, unbiased analysis and recommendation of the best, most economical 
method by which your particular part can be produced. As the result of over 40 years’ 
experience, the “Methods Analysis Department” has at its command complete knowledge of 
the advantages and limitations of each production process. After receiving detailed knowl- 
edge concerning the end use of the part, material specified, conditions under which it must 
operate and other pertinent factors, these analysis engineers make their recommendations. 
Every detail is considered. In many cases, methods analysis engineers recommend a simple 


design change that makes practical a much more economical 
method of production. This technical service, offered only by 
Mueller Brass Co., is given to each individual inquiry and is your 
assurance that you will get the best product at the best price... 
made the one best way... by Mueller Brass Co. 


Send today for free technical literature on any one or all of the 


seven fabricating methods. 





FORGINGS 


Production equipment is 
available to produce press, 
hammer or cored forgings of 
any practical shape in sizes 
ranging from a few ounces 
to 150 Ibs. in brass, bronze, 
aluminum and magnesium 
in 27 standard, as well as 
special, alloys. 











COLD-PREST® 
IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 


Mueller Brass Co. has com- 
plete machinery for producing 
Cold-Prest impact extrusions 
of aluminUm, copper, brass, 
bronze and steel. Extrusions 
up to 28” in length are possi- 
ble, depending on wall thick- 
ness and other design details. 
Parts can be designed having 
ribs, flutes, splines or bosses 
... with multiple wall diam- 
eters and with uniform or 
tapered wall sections. 








SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Mueller Brass Co. has one of 
the world’s largest automatic 
screw machine: departments 
fabricating both ferrous and 
non-ferrous custom parts. We 
can produce an infinite vari- 
ety of shapes and sizes from 
4%" to 3%” in wide range of 
free cutting and specialized 
alloys. Complete facilities for 
all secondary and finishing 
operations, as well. 
















mudileR BRAS 
cold-prest 





POWDER METAL PARTS 


Mueller Brass Co. can supply 
precision Sinteel® powder 
metal parts in wide range of 
sizes and metals at high 
production rate. Parts avail- 
able from iron, brass and 
copper alloys. Parts may be 
ordered with such character- 
istics as self-lubrication, con- 
trolled porosity and good 
electrical and magnetic 
properties. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 
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..eand our methods analysis service 


helps you determine which is the best 


...and most economical method 


SAND CASTINGS 


We specialize in the produc- 
tion of pressure-tight red 
brass castings. We utilize 
both metal match plate and 
wood patterns. Facilities in- 
clude tool room and pattern 
shop, electric melting fur- 
naces, high capacity core 
room and both bench and 
floor molding equipment to 
handle wide range of sizes. 
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FORMED COPPER 
TUBE 


Mueller Brass Co. has modern 
facilities for forming seam- 
less copper tube into a multi- 
tude of shapes. Forming 
methods used include bend- 
ing, spinning, expanding or 
swedging, upsetting, flaring, 
flattening, beading and 
grooving, drilling and pierc- 
ing, machining and joining. 
Formed copper tube coils are 
also available as single, 
double, spiral and serpentine 
shapes. 
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PLASTIC INJECTION 
MOLDING 


Injection molding of plastic 
parts is still another process 
offered by the Mueller Brass 
Co. Parts are molded from 
such plastics as— nylon, poly- 
ethylenes, polyvinyl chloride, 
styrenes, linear acetal, chlo- 
rinated polyether, polycar- 
bonates or polypropylene,de- 
pendent on part application. 


MICHIGAN 


MAN FROM 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


Since only Mueller Brass Co. 
can produce your part by all 
these methods, only the Man 
From Muveller Brass Co. can 
give sound advice on the one 
best method of production. 
Over 40 years of research, 
engineering, manufacturing 
and marketing experience 
stands behind him.When you 
are specifying and purchas- 
ing fabricated metal parts, 
call in the MAN FROM 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 








ideal for every garment hanging need 


1@ | OMELET bs 


GARMENT RACKS 














“Executive” “Minute Man” 


WRAP RACKS CHECK RACKS 


“Century’’ CHECK RACKS 


Do you intend to order new garment racks soon? Take no further action until 
you get Borroughs illustrated price list. It pictures, describes and prices the finest 
line of garment racks ever produced by Borroughs — a line that has everything! 


ideal for every type of office 


BORROUGHS 


SLIDING-DOOR CABINETS 





Whether you want a desk-high 29” cabinet — or a counter-high 
42" model—or a big roomy 78” cabinet — Borroughs can 
supply you with sliding-door cabinets of excellent quality and 
attractive appearance, very modestly priced. The 29” and 42” 
models offer a choice of sliding steel or glass doors, and the 
78” unit has sliding steel doors. All 
models have sliding shelves adijust- 
able without bolting. And you have a 
choice of 4 modern colors — Spring 
Green, Dark Green, Gray or Fall Tan. 


24-page price list illustrates, describes 
and prices Borroughs’ wide line of 
bookcases and supply cabinets. 


BORROUGHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OF KALAMAZOO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 








3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. aiiip. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 











1950, especially in industrial fabrics 
and man-made fibers. 

In retailing, as in wholesaling, 
marked gains in durable goods will be 
responsible in good part for record 
sales levels. Total dollar volume for 
1959 will be at a record level of about 
$215 billion, or 7 per cent over 1958. 
Following the usual seasonal dip in 
August, volume will expand substan- 
tially in the fall. 


Unemployment is likely to drop to 4 
per cent by year’s end. 


One of the most encouraging recent 
developments in the business picture 
has been the more than seasonal de- 
cline in unemployment during the 
spring months. In mid-May, the num- 
ber of unemployed as a per cent of 
the labor force fell to 4.9 per cent, 
after adjustment for seasonal factors. 
This is a sharp drop from the reces- 
sion high of 7.6 hit in August 1958. 
The rate will most likely drift down 
to somewhere around 4 per cent by 
the end of the year, as business men 
build up their payrolls to accommo- 
date higher levels of activity. 

The one weak spot in over-all con- 
struction has been industrial building, 
a reflection of cutbacks in business 
expansion set in 1957-1958. In- 
creases here and in commercial build- 
ing, especially shopping centers, and 
in public outlays for dams, hospitals, 
and schools will boost the over-all 
dollar value of outlays to a record 
level in 1959. Beside a gradual de- 
crease in home building, there may be 
some slackening in public outlays for 
highways before the end of the year. 
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- EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
| 
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U.S. EXPORTS 









m 
IMPORTS 
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.- SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE. : \€ST) 
A MODERATE DIP in exports this year will 
somewhat narrow the excess of U.S. ex- 
ports over imports. 
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Prices will resume an upward trend 
in the last half of this year. 


Although prices will move within a 
narrow range during the last half of 
the year, a definite trend upward will 
prevail. This renewal of creeping in- 
flation will result primarily from high- 
er costs on food, services, housing, 
and transportation. 

The Federal Reserve Board will 
keep a watchful eye on the money 
supply in an attempt to thwart infla- 
tion. As business grows, more money 
will be needed for expansion, but the 
Federal Reserve will make bank lend- 
ing more difficult. It will continue 
policy of encouraging an increase in 
the turnover of existing money and 
heavier member bank borrowing, 
rather than pumping more money into 
the economy. If the Federal Reserve 
feels that the credit policy is too 
stringent and actually hindering 
growth, they will relieve the situation 
by easing up on credit terms. 


This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Depart- 
ment, DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INc., by John W. Riday. 





Coming Next Month 
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*“*Focus on Finance’ 


by 
Gerald M, 
Loeb 


With the August issue, Dunvs 
REVIEW inaugurates a new and 
exclusive bimonthly column on 
corporate financial problems 
and policies by Gerald M. Loeb, 
widely known as one of the most 
brilliant and versatile men on 
Wall Street. Mr. Loeb. who is a 
partner in EK. F. Hutton & Co., 
brings to his new column the 
insight of three decades of ex- 
perience in the world of finance, 
the skill of a professional writer 
(his book, The Battle for Invest- 
ment Survival, is currently in its 
fifth printing), and an intimate 
knowledge of current trends 
in corporate finance. Watch for 
“Focus on Finance,” beginning 
next month. 
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only Executone 
combines 


BOTH! 





IN THE WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
MATIC’® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 


Lyecilom 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. B-2 * 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 


Name 


' 





Without obligation, please send me 
full data on Executone Intercom. 


| am particularly interested in: Title 





[J INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION : 
Firm 





[] INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION 
[}] SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 


Address 








[] LOCATING PERSONNEL 


In Canada— 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 



















This climate cuts our plant costs three ways! 


The mild, Top-of-the-South climate in the Richmond-Petersburg-Hope- 


IRGINIA’S 


Richmond-Petersburg- 
Hopewell Triangle 


well-Colonial Heights triangle works for you in many ways. It cuts 
construction, maintenance and heating costs. It saves weather shut- 
downs. It means pleasant, low cost living for management and staff. 





It also adds:‘extra dependability to your electric power from Vepco’s 
growing network . .. with 1,700,000 kilowatts capability now, and 
building to more than 2,000,000 by 1961. 


For confidential site finding help in this strategic transportation center, 
write or telephone Vepco today. 





Colonial Heights 


SO VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Serving the Top-of-the-South...in Virginia, West Virginia and North Carelina 





Clark P. Spellman, Mgr., Area Development, Electric Bldg., Richmond 9, Va., MI 9-1411 
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Business Failures 


———EE 


TRANSFERS 


a —_ 


| | 


INS FIRMS NEWLY ESTABLISHED 


TRANSFERS OPERATING FIRMS SOLD, REORGANIZED, 


| OR OTHERWISE ACQUIRED BY NEW OWNERS 


——+ 

OUTS FIRMS DISCONTINUED REGARDLESS OF REASON 
FOR LIQUIDATION FAILURES COMPRISE THAT 
PORTION INVOLVING CREDITOR LOSSES 


IN THE VIGOROUS churning of our economy, about one-fourth of the business popula- 
tion turns over each year. Of a total of 4.5 million operating concerns in 1958, 411,000 
businesses were newly established, 356,000 were discontinued, and 372,000 going concerns 


were transferred. 


Casualties Take Sharp Drop 


IN THE sharpest monthly decline of 
the post-recession period, business 
failures dropped 12 per cent in May 
to 1,135, the lightest toll this year. 
Casualties were I5 per cent fewer 
than last May and slightly below the 
same month in 1957. 

Concerns failed at a rate of 48 per 
10,000 enterprises listed in the DUN 
& BRADSTREET Reference Book. This 
was the lowest rate for any month 
in almost two years and the least 
severe for any May since 1955. 

Downturns in all size groups 
plunged dollar liabilities to $50.9 mil- 
lion, the lowest volume since October. 
Very small casualties (less than 
$5,000) and large ones (in excess of 
$100,000) showed the most notice- 
able month-to-month declines. 

Construction mortality in the gen- 
eral building category rose slightly 
from April. Meanwhile, wholesale 
casualties fell to the lowest mark in 
almost two years: only half as many 
food and building materials dealers 
succumbed as in the previous month. 
Among retailers, failures dipped 
slightly in most lines, but the apparel 
store total dropped considerably. In 
manufacturing, nearly all industries 
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held close to April levels, the only 
marked decrease being registered in 
the textile and apparel field, which 
had fewer casualties than in any 
month since 1951. 

continued on page 16 


THE FAILURE RECORD 
May 
1959 


May % 
1958 Chg. Tf 


Apr. 
1959 


Dun’s FAtLure INDEXx*® 
Unadjusted 50.7 55.6 58.1 
Adjusted, seasonally 48.3 52.0 , 


—i3 
=i3 
1,135 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 1,292 


NUMBER BY SIZE OF Dest 
Under $5,000 139 
$5,000—$25,000.... 554 
$25 ,000—$ 100,000, . 343 
Over $100,000 99 


NuMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing.... 199 202 
Wholesale trade... 93 132 
Retail trade....... 567 671 
Construction...... 172 166 
Commercial service 104 121 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$50,917 $71,907 $56,246 
51,004 72,659 57,418 


CURRENT 
TOTAL 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises listed 
in the DUN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 

TPercentage change, May 1959 from May 1958. 

In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affiliated 
and supply companies, or the governments; they do not 
include long-term publicly held obligations. 





your 
most 


valuable 


raw 


material 


TIME RECORDER 


Accurate time control can be the 
greatest single factor in a competive 
market. A Lathem Time Recorder can: 
STOP TIME LEAKS — Tardiness can 
cost you hundreds of dollars yearly! 
ELIMINATE DISPUTES — Each man, 
his own time keeper. 

PROVIDE BETTER RECORDS — Accu- 
rately printed Lathem time cards are 
the ideal records...especially in deal- 
ings under the Wage-hour laws. 
New, larger, easier to read face... 
two-color registration from an auto- 
matic ribbon-shift...electric drive... 
phosphor bronze type-wheels engraved 
and guaranteed for life. Many other 
features make LATHEM the finest 
Time Recorder in its field. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


98 Third Street, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


GENTLEMEN : 
I'd like to hear more about the fabu- 
lous NEW Lathem Time Recorder. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














ElelUlejo ge), po 
) the house that SERVICE built 


HOUGHTON Application Engineers... 
Give you SERVICE you can’t buy! 


More than 100 trained Application Engineers—trained in the 
industries for which Houghton products are designed—are in the 
field constantly at your beck and call. And these Houghton Men 
are backed by more than a score of technical specialists—specialists 
in metalworking, paper and textile processing, packings and fluids 
for hydraulics and specialty lubrication. This service force is 
always ready, willing and able to help you with any processing 
problem you may have. 

But, you can’t buy it 
it's part of the service Houghton customers get. 


the only way you can get it is to ask for 
it! It’s free 

Why not try it today—just by calling your Houghton Man. Or, 
write for your copy of “The Houghton Line” Product Index. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 








Philadelphia, Pa. + Chicago, tll. 
Carroliton, Ga. + Detroit, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. « Toronto, Canada 
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Mortality ranged below a year ago 
in all types of operation, falling offi 
steeply (26 per cent) in wholesaling 
and changing least in commercial 
service, where a 4 per cent dip was 
noted. Some manufacturing industries 
enjoyed remarkable improvement. 
Only one-fourth as many iron and 
steel concerns and only half as many 
machinery, textile, and apparel manu- 
facturers failed. Retail casualties 
came close to last year’s level in most 
trades, although noticeable declines 
occurred in apparel, furniture, appli- 
ances, and drugs. 

In six of nine major geographic 
regions, failures began moving down 
between April and May. The con- 
trasting upturns took place in the 
South Central and Pacific states. Tolls 
declined from a year ago in all re- 
gions except the Mountain states. 
Casualties fell sharply in the large 
cities, with Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Los Angeles 
reporting the principal declines from 
year-earlier levels. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative’ Liabil ties 
total inmillion$ 

January—May 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 1,033 1,207 84.4 120.0 
Mining—coal, oil, misc... 34 37 3.8 5.9 
Food and kindred products 80 86 6.4 6.7 
Textile products, apparel. 169 234 7.7 15.8 
Lumber, lumber products 214 218 10.7 16.7 
Paper, printing, publishing 74 74 3.4 3.9 


Chemicals, allied products 27 27 aia 1.3 
Leather, leather products 35 54 2.9 7.9 
Stone, clay, glass products 25 27 2.4 2.7 
Iron, steel, products..... 51 77 3.1 7.2 
EE re 105 131 20.1 14.2 
Transportation equipment 40 35 3.7 13.1 
Miscellaneous........... 179 207 17.9 24.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE......... 587 647 39.9 32.8 
Food and farm products. 132 141 13.7 7.0 
NS ns, 5d ork wa en 19 40 0.9 1.9 
IN 6b an bbe we ae's 15 on Gea Gi 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 57 86 4.5 6.1 
Chemicals and drugs..... 22 18 0.5 0.3 
Motor vehicles, equipment 33 30 ye 0.6 
Miscellaneous........... 309 309 (17.6 16.2 
RARVAM, TMAME. ccccccccccns Bet 26S6 118.2 1603 
Food and liquor......... 506 495 14.5 11.5 
General merchandise... .. 147 135 120 5.2 
Apparel and accessories, . 508 S588 24.9 18.0 
Furniture, furnishings... . 370 527 16.5 21.9 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 192 226 =—s «6.2 7.6 
Automotive group....... 420 494 11.0 19.3 
Eating, drinking places... 579 625 17.0 15.8 
a fre ee 48 67 1.2 1.5 
Miscellaneous........... 317 an! ae oO 


ne 875 971 47.7 50.9 
General bldg. contractors 309 400 24.2 28.5 
Building subcontractors. . 492 519 17.9 19.2 
Other contractors........ 74 52 5.5 3.3 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 542 502 29.7 28.5 


TOTAL UNITED STATES...... 6.124 6.811 320.0 341.5 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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She does more, 


you Save Space 
with this “L” work station from ASE 


In the same floor area as an ordinary desk and 
chair, you can have additional work space and 
storage with this ASE ‘L’”’ work station. This 
double exposure demonstrates the ease and con- 
venience of the L-unit. It divides work into two 
areas—puts files, reports, reference material 
at fingertips. All you do is swing from one side 
to the other, no reaching, no lost motion. 


SULT 1999 


The ASE L-unit is an efficient desk. It puts 
high-cost floor space to work and provides a 
better organized office layout. What’s more, it’s 
made to ASE quality standards—designed for 
easy care, lasting beauty. Why not ask your ASE 
dealer about this space-saving, time-saving 
L-unit? You will find a complete selection of 
colors as well as top materials. 


(AWN > 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 





Who counts ’em? 
CAMBRIDGE does... 


.. . because exact mesh count and mesh 
size are the trademarks of Cambridge 
INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH. 


But, quality isn’t the whole story. When 
you call Cambridge for industrial wire 
cloth, you also get service . .. prompt 
answers to your inquiries . . . quicker 
deliveries . . . and an experienced Field 
Representative who follows up your order 
to make sure our product is giving you 
the best possible service. Let us quote 
on your wire cloth needs. We manu- 
facture wire cloth from any metal or 
alloy—including titanium—1in nine basic 
weaves. Very likely, we have what you 
require in our warehouse right now. For 
samples or more information, call your 
Cambridge Field Engineer...he’s listed in 
the yellow pages under “‘Wire Cloth’’. Or, 
write for FREE 94-PAGE CATALOG. 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Department Y © Cambridge 7, Md. 
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Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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You can lose a fortune for 


lack of a Ge part... 


We’ve seen it happen — and surely you have, too. 
A production line stopped — a delivery date missed 
—a dissatisfied customer —a disillusioned sales- 
man — a big financial loss — all because one small 
part was not available at the right place at the right 
time. Or perhaps the opposite situation — plenty 
of parts for an obsolete product. 


Other Material Control problems we’ve run into 
consistently include the excessive investment of 


Simplified 
Material 
Co trol 


We’ve published a manual for manufacturers which 
contains details and suggested procedures for each 
of the. Material Control operations. The manual 
will be put into limited distribution. 


Le Febate 
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capital in parts and raw materials to assure 
constant supply — and out-of-proportion costs for 
controlling the production materials. To some 
degree, every manufacturer has Material Control 
Problems. 


We do not believe that our Simplified Material 
Control Plan is a cure-all. We do know that it offers 
simple solutions to many of the basic problems. 


LeFebure Corporation 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


I wouid like to have a copy of your Simplified 
Material Control Manual. 
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There’s room for you in ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY... 
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E. T. Smith, Industrial Agent, Chicago 


fol IN KEY AREAS ALONG THE 


MISSISSIPPI AND ILLINOIS WATERWAYS 


If you want a site that combines good, dependable rail- 
road service with low-cost water transport, the Rock 
Island can help you. Maybe you're a defense industry 
and seek a less vulnerable area. Perhaps you are de- 
centralizing and want a good site in the Midwest. What- 
ever your reasons, E. T. Smith of Rock Island Industrial 
Development has a place for you on the Mississippi and 
Illinois Waterways. 

The map above shows you the proximity of these 
choice sites to key Mid-America markets. Within 500 
miles are Chicago, the Twin Cities, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, Detroit—to 
name a few. You have direct access to world-wide ship- 











ping through the Port of Chicago in the North, Port of 
New Orleans in the South. And, besides excellent river 
transport, Rock Island rail service is yours from plant- 
side spurs that will be laid to meet your special needs. 

Let Mr. Smith give you all the facts about these 
splendid waterway locations. He has the tax and labor 
picture, power and utilities story — all the vital infor- 
mation. He’s talking to some of America’s biggest com- 
panies about these areas. In the past three years he 
and other Rock Island specialized personnel like him 
helped locate over a billion dollars of private industry 
along Rock Island tracks. He’lL welcome your inquiry, 
too. Write, wire, or phone — if Bgsjdence — to: 


Industrial Department 108 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SD» Se | How many of these six lifts 
LIFTS & RAMPS and ramps fit into your plant? 


TRANS- TRANS-O-MATIC RAMP bridges the gap between 
dock and carrier; speeds loading/unloading 25% to 
O-MATIC® 50%. Fully automatic. Fits any dock. Easily, inexpen- 
Dock Leveling sively installed. 6’x8’ platform; 20,000 Ibs., roll-over or 
RAMP cross-over capacity. Always dock-level-locked when not 

in use. 
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Platform OiLIFTS do the heavy lifting in many loading 
Platform and positioning operations. Standard platform sizes: 
‘ ® 6’x6’, 6’x8’, 8’x8’ and 8’x10’. Capacities: 6,000 and 
OiLIFT 10,000 Ibs. 58” rise. Lever or pushbutton control. 
Heavier capacity, larger platform, higher rise OiLIFTS 

available. 
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ELECTRO-LOADER can be used anywhere, indoors 
or out, for platform lifting service. No ground excava- 
ELECTRO- tion. Easily relocated. Swivel casters for complete porta- 
LOADER® V sibility. Three standard models: 6’x82’— 6,000 Ibs.; 
7’x8¥%2’ — 5,500 Ibs.; 7’x10%’ — 5,000 Ibs. All with 

V 5%’ rise. 





eee 
RAMP ELIMINATORS move men and materials 
RAMP V across split-level plant floors; eliminate space-wasting 


inclines. Lifting heights, platform sizes to meet any floor 
ELIMINATOR w poe mye y 


layout or plant traffic requirement. Pushbutton or lever 
wy controls. Automatic up-leveling control available. 








: MACHINE FEED TABLES—either permanently in- 
Stalled oil-hydraulic platforms or portable scissor-arm 
MACHINE Vv table lifts. Keep stockpiles always level with machine 
FEED Vv bed; avoids stooping, fatigue-producing motions. Plat- 
TABLE form sizes, capacities, controls to meet production- 

V _increasing requirements. 





7 BRIDGE LIFT short-cuts plant traffic across sunken 

BRIDGE WV railroad spur tracks. Available for one, two, three or 
four track gaps. When “down,” platform is part of track 

bed. Dimensions and capacities to meet installation re- 

quirements. Hydraulic bascule type bridges also available. 








DR-1010-MHE 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
(Plants: Des Moines, Philadelphia, Long Beach, Cal.) 


East Mermaid Lane at Queen Street, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

—___Send ‘Case Studies in Modern Lifting” 

Send information on: 

— 1. Trans-O-Matic NAME 
Ramps 

. Platform OiLIFTS TITLE 

. ELECTRO- 
LOADERS COMPANY 

. Ramp Eliminators 

. Machine Feed ADDRESS 
Tables 

. Bridge Lifts CITY 





vd 3 =) SEND 
*=COUPON 
TODAY 
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WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL LIFTS AND RAMPS 
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the brand of 
truckleasing 
that pays... 

profits! 





NATIONALEASE service doesn’t add to your cost... it 
saves! Save the capital and management time you now 
spend on trucks, to be put to better use in the profit- 
making part of your business. 


NATIONALEASE is the Preferred Service, because it’s 
full-service truckleasing from nationally experienced 
management. Yet no “home office” overhead, no re- 
mote controls from distant headquarters without re- 
gard for local costs and conditions. 


NATIONALEASE full-service leasing means everything 
but the driver is furnished to meet your exact equip- 


ALL MODELS and SIZES—SINGLE UNITS or FLEETS —CHEVROLETS or other 


nationajease! 








A Cara: 


fine trucks. 


ment needs, to supply maximum maintenance effi- 
ciency. No dealing with third parties for service, no 
loose “‘public garage” policies to bother you. 


NATIONALEASE is adaptable, flexible, custom-planned 
to meet your unusual needs and “too-tough” trucking 
problems. Extra equipment is always available to you 
for peak-load or accident emergencies. 


NATIONALEASE is the brand of service supplied by 
affiliates of National Truck Leasing System — the 
National Truck Leasing System is the authoritative, 
pioneer organization exclusively engaged in providing 
full-service truckleasing to American industry. 








Write today for “Lease for Profit’ literature, and 
the name of the NATIONALEASE firm in your area. 
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nationalease 








NATIONAL TRUGK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 
23 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite: D-7 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Countering Russia’s Triple Threat 
Needed: 10 Million More Jobs 
Pitfalls in Management Training 
Austerity Isn’t the Answer 


CHARLES E. WILSON, former Secretary of 
Defense 


Technology Is Not Enough 


Many of the most important problems 
our nation and the world face will 
not be solved in the technical labora- 
tories. Our technical knowledge has 
already outstripped our understanding 
of how to make this knowledge con- 
tribute to the welfare and happiness 
of human beings. 

I deplore the current overemphasis 
on technology and the applied physi- 
cal sciences. I realize their great im- 
portance and the wealth produced by 
the industrial revolution which they 
make possible. But it is equally clear 
to me that a technological race with 
the Russians, or with any other na- 
tion, for that matter, is not the path 
that, in itself, will lead to peace in 
the world. Nor will such technical 
knowledge alone solve many of our 
domestic problems and further ad- 
vance our American dream of a free, 
wholesome, and happy society. 

The present challenge from the 
Communist world is a three-pronged 
threat—economic and social-political 
as well as military. Although an arma- 
ments race with the Russians may 
result in an uneasy peace, it obviously 
will not counter the communist chal- 
lenge in the economic and social- 
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political areas. And if the challenge 
in these areas is not also countered 
and resolved, we may lose our type 
of society and freedoms without a 
military showdown. 


From a speech at Dartmouth College. 


WALTER E. HOADLEY, JR., treasurer, Arm- 


strong Cork Company 


A Problem for the 1960’s 


Most employment forecasts and plans 
for the decade of the 1960's have cen- 
tered to date on the demand outlook, 
primarily because of the expected 
wave of new family formations. Al- 
most entirely overlooked is the very 
real problem of absorbing the enor- 
mous increase in supply of labor which 
necessarily accompanies these family 
formation projections. 
Unemployment is already causing 
concern because recovery from the re- 
cession has not been accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in employ- 
ment. The widely accepted view is that 
the labor force can be considered fully 
employed with 4 per cent out of work, 
reflecting persons between jobs, tech- 
nically displaced individuals, and mar- 
ginal workers. To hold unemployment 
to this 4 per cent level in the mid- 
1960’s will require the addition of 
nearly 10 million more jobs. If suffi- 





the Right 
Combination... 


“the CHALLENGER” 


, 1397 pte 


4} = 1500 Ib. capacity 


at Model 1056 —Battery operated 


“the DRUM 
HANDLER” 


$807)" 
complete 


1000 Ib. capacity 


Model 3062 —Battery operated 


‘“‘the TELESCOPIC 99” 


BID tt 


1000 Ib. capacity 


Model 9972T —Battery operated 


MORE THAN 80 
BIG JOE MODELS 


Hydraulic Handling for 
EVERY Department 


BIG JOE 


Manufacturing Company 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
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NOW 


an entirely new concept 


in water coo/er design! 
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Completely self-contained, refrigerated 
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lectric wall fountain. Capacity: 13 g. p.h. 





TEMPRITE 


... the “quality line” presents 


WALL-TEMP 
Model WT-13 


With completely new functional beauty 
and great new flexibility —wall mounted 
model W'T-13, by Temprite, presents 
an entirely new concept in the design 
engineering of drinking water coolers. 
Designed for maximum architectural 
efficiency wherever self-contained 
coolers are specified—Model WT-13 
is in complete harmony with today’s 
building trends. 


1 Mounts flush to wall. 
> 2 Fully concealed plumbing. 
| 3 Ample head room. 
| 4 Floor cleanliness; 
foot freedom. 

| 5 Extra deep basin. 

| 6 Mounts at child’s height 
_.} if desired. 


TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 72-1, E. Maple Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 


Send me literature on the new Temprite “WALL- 
TEMP” Model WT-13 self-contained water-coolers. 


Company 





Name 





Address 





City Zone____ State 














cient jobs are not found through pri- 
vate initiative, the political and infla- 
tionary repercussions of Government 
efforts to put the new labor force addi- 
tions to work can be staggering. 

From a speech before the wholesale distrib- 
utors of Armstrong building products. 





CHARLES W. V. MEARES, vice president, 
personnel, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany 


Don’t Fence Them In 


We who are concerned with admin- 
istration of large organizations are 
learning that management develop- 
ment programs are not corrals into 
which managers are driven to be 
graded, branded, and then improved. 
We are learning also that analyzing 
the performance of managers is not 
a judicial process or a mystic rite and 
that managers at all levels have 
strengths and weaknesses. In short, 
we are beginning to see the danger 
of monolithic management training 
programs. 

Although they can upgrade the 
management force, they can also cre- 
ate inflexible management thought by 
destroying or rendering ineffective the 
necessary balance of personality and 
intelligence, the interplay of which 
creates vitality within the organiza- 
tion. 

There is another danger in massive 
training programs. Well-staffed and 
supplied with a “student hunting” li- 
cense, they have a way of spawning 
other training programs. The time has 
come to unmask the costly non- 
sequitur that “training is good be- 
Cause it’s training.” If we are not 
vigilant, we can find ourselves prison- 
ers, not masters, of our sprawling 
heterogeneous training enterprises. 
From a speech before the Midwinter Per- 
sonnel Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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WILLIAM C. NEWBERG, president, Dodge 
Division, Chrysler Corp. 


A Subtle Menace 


As part of the national mood of self- 
criticism we've been indulging in, a 
brand-new and very subtle kind of 
attack is being directed toward the 
business community. It comes in the 
form of a plausible-sounding argu- 
ment that goes something like this: 

Our way of life is being seriously 
challenged by Soviet Russia and her 
friends. Russia has found a way to 
concentrate economic effort in those 
parts of her economy that will do her 
the most good in the cold war against 
us. Meanwhile, we have been pre- 
occupied with designing and provid- 
ing, advertising and merchandising 
consumer goods and services that have 
little to do with defeating Russia in 
the cold war. Our critics say we have 
persuaded too many people to live too 
high on the hog. 

And they say it is time to divert 
a large part of the country’s economic 
energies away from the consumer area 
and into areas which—according to 
this school of thought—would do us 
more good in fighting the cold war. 
In short, it is claimed that we must 
give up the frills and, in effect, live 
more like Spartans. 

This kind of thinking could easily 
lead to more state planning and con- 
trol and a fundamental change in 
what is still a relatively free and open 
business system. One way to fight this 
potential menace and also to finance 
more education, more defense, more 
research, more public health, and 
other necessary services is to keep the 
whole economy growing. By so doing, 
we can have a better chance of keep- 
ing public expenditures down to at 
least their present proportion of total 
expenditures. 


From a speech before the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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BURROUGHS F-2000 BUSINESS COMPUTER 


ITS A NEW DIMENSION IN COMPUTER / ACCOUNTING MACHINES WITH: 
DIRECT COMPUTATION - UNLIMITED PROGRAMMING - RELIABLE PRINTED- 
CIRCUIT COMPACTNESS - 252 DIGIT MEMORY - GANG INPUT - RANDOM 
ACCESS STORAGE + PRINTED OUTPUT DIRECT 10 ACCOUNTING RECORDS - 


ALL THESE COMPUTER ADVANTAGES AT AN ACCOUNTING-MACHINE PRICE 


x eeciaonrpai Corporation 


Burroughs 


Ee NEW DIMENSIONS / in ‘tronics and data processing systems’ 
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Metallic vitamins 
for industry 


Metallurgical Products Department reports on 
Carboloy® cemented carbides .. . and on why our engineers 


treat each carbide application as a separate problem 


i rapt Nk: alae rns fe em 


Before cemented carbides, this is what 
happened: 


Cutting-tools wore out too fast; wire 
dies got out of round; saw blades grew 
dull—and this caused machines to be 
shut down too often. Oil production 
suffered when valve seats wore out. Ball 
point pens wore out too fast .. . and 
dental patients suffered when steel drills 
became too hot. 


The very introduction of cemented carbide 
—up to 50 times harder and longer- 
wearing than most steels—went a long 
way toward correcting this waste. It 
reacted like a vitamin on production and 
product design. 


But there is still a long way to go. 


For, even if you have changed over to 
carbides, you may be short of getting 
optimum results from them. You may 
have a machine that could produce more 
with a harder or more wear-resistant 
grade of carbide. Or, you may actually 
be using a grade that is too good for the 
equipment involved. In either case, you 


are suffering a waste that shows up in 
your profit picture. 


To help eliminate this waste, Metal- 
lurgical Products Department has devel- 
oped not just one, but many grades of 
Carboloy cemented carbides—offers 
them in a vast number of forms for 
industrial and commercial use. ‘To help 
you take full advantage of these cemented 
carbides, we offer you an engineering 
service that can actually prescribe for 
your specific requirements. The savings 
to you can be tremendous. 


As headquarters for General Electric 
progress in metallurgy, Metallurgical 
Products Department has just one aim: 
to help you make a better product— 
faster—at a profit. If you would like 
further information, write: Metallurgical 
Products Department of General Electric 
Company, 11179 E. 8 Mile Road, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


CARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIOE S 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


yf 


GENERAL‘ 


CARBOLOY® CEMENTED CARBIDES 
MAGNETIC MATERIALS © THERMISTORS 


) ELECTRIC 


e MAN-MADE DIAMONDS 
THYRITE” ¢ VACUUM-MELTED ALLOYS 
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EXPANSION 
AND 
YOUR PROFITS 


As you expand for the 1960's, a modern 
Dictaphone system can mean vital sav- 
ings. A large life insurance firm saves 
over $250,000 a year. An industrial 


tool manufacturer saves $33,000 a year. 


As you streamline and expand your produc- 
tion facilities for the predicted growth of 
the 1960's, you can protect your profits by 
improving your office production, too. For 
example, you may expand your handling of 
business communications by 1/3 or more 
without any additional space or personnel 
by installing a modern Dictaphone dictating 
system. A Dictaphone consultant can ana- 
lyze your needs and give you documented 
proof of savings in four vital areas: 1. Proof, 
more actual work done in less time. 2. Proof, 
fewer additional people needed. 3. Proof, 
less office equipment needed. 4. Proof, less 
costly office space needed. For any dictat- 
ing or recording problem in your plant or 
office, call your nearest Dictaphone head- 


quarters for a free analysis of your needs. 


All-transistor Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the 
first truly automatic dictating machine, only one 
using Dictabelt record—non-erasable, visible re- 


cording medium designed expressl} for dictation, 


Dictaphone Re CORPORATION 


N AVE. E., TORONTO, CANADA; 17-19 STRATFORD PL., LONDON W.1, ENGLAND, 
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Business Front 


JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


The first Small Business Investment Companies are set 


to open their doors to capital-hungry customers. 


Y The Administration, fearing a spending spree, keeps mum 


about a possible budget surplus in fiscal 1960. 


V Higher rates on VA-guaranteed home mortgages are 


offered in hope of attracting private investors. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—There’s been 
no wild stampede for licenses, but the 
Government's plan to supply long- 
term funds to small business by licens- 
ing a new group of private financing 
institutions known as Small Business 
Investment Companies has aroused 
solid interest throughout the country. 

Since the program was set up last 
August under the provisions of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has received more than 80 license 
applications which it expects to ap- 
prove. Sixteen companies had been 
authorized to begin operations by 
mid-June, and another 22 have been 
notified to proceed with incorpora- 
tion. Duncan H. Read, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the SBA in charge of 
the Investment Division, predicts that 
approvals of new SBIC’s will come at 
a steady rate of eight to ten a month 
until the application backlog has been 
cleared up. 

This isn’t a Government lending 
program. Instead, it’s an attempt to 
supply cash through the new financ- 
ing institutions, which are allowed to 
borrow from the Government and are 
given tax incentives to encourage 
them to set up shop (see DUN’s RE- 
VIEW, February 1959, page 107). 
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Green lights have been given to 
SBIC’s to operate in Miami, Atlanta, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Boston 
on the East Coast; in San Diego and 
San Francisco, Calif., on the West 
Coast; and in Dallas, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Bloomington, IIl.; Milwaukee and 
Thorp, Wis.; and Minneapolis, Minn., 
in between. 


Meet the management 


About one-fourth of the applica- 
tions list banks among the stockhold- 
ers, but only a handful will be wholly 
owned by banks. The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga., and the First National Bank of 
Boston have received two of the clear- 
ances. Another has gone to the Third 
National Bank of Nashville and an 
affiliate, Third National Company. 
The Bank of America, San Francisco, 
is talking of setting up an SBIC, and 
the sole stockholders of another SBIC 
will be the banks of Dallas. Key 
sponsors of other SBIC’s include com- 
mercial bankers, mortgage bankers, 
manufacturers, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, and scrap dealers. 

The SBIC’s are opening their doors 
at an opportune time for them and 
for their potential customers. Money 
is getting tight, and financial history 


shows that small companies are 
among the first to be squeezed. 

If small business men don’t clamor 
for SBIC money now when business 
is booming and money is tight, then 
they probably never will. 

The SBIC’s are being set up to sup- 
ply long-term investment funds, not 
credits that small business men need 
for 90 days—or even for five years. A 
small business man who can’t obtain 
private short-term financing can ap- 
ply to the SBA for a direct Govern- 
ment loan of up to $350,000 at 5.5 
per cent interest. 

Study after study has revealed that 
small business cannot obtain either 
an adequate amount of long-term 
loans or sufficient equity capital. The 
SBIC’s are supposed to fill both needs. 


Profit prospects for SBIC‘s 
The SBIC’s are authorized to make 
up loans of up to twenty years that 
can be extended for an additional ten 
years. They can supply equity capital 
by buying debentures that they later 
can convert into stock. Experts pre- 
dict that most of the SBIC’s will make 
big profits only by purchasing con- 
vertible debentures in fast-growing 
small companies. Some SBIC’s are 
being set up for the primary purpose 
of making loans and will rely chiefly 
on their interest receipts to show a 
profit. A number hope to obtain a 
handsome return from providing man- 
agement and consultant services. 
Present indications are that SBIC 
interest charges will be steep. The 
SBA allows an investment company 
to charge the maximum amount that’s 
permitted by the state where the loan 
is made. If the state has no ceiling, 
the SBA looks at the rate in neighbor- 
ing states and fixes a comparable ceil- 
ing. The most it has agreed to let any 
SBIC charge is 14 per cent, but it 
29 
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Since 1951 Revolvator Go-Getters, designed for 
this service, have been specifically approved by 
leading industrial insurance companies for use 
in Class | Group D explosion hazardous areas 
in major plants from coast to coast. User com- 
ments like those below show that the Go-Getter 
has been more than approved by safety authori- 
ties ... ithas been proven in use for eight years. 






The Plant Manager where the 
Go-Getter at the left is used 
says, “In an area where we 
have explosive fumes, alumi- 
num choloride dust and hydro- 
chloric acid fumes what was 
previously a difficult, disagree- 
able job for two men is now 
easy for one.” 
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Air in the color mixing room of the finishing 
plant where the Go-Getter above is used car- 
ries organic dusts as well as explosive fumes. 
The foreman says, ‘The men like the Go-Getter 
and use it steadily.’’ 





Executives in the chemical plant where the 
model to the right is used say, ‘‘We use the 
Go-Getter in our area which has the most 
severe hazard.” Another plant where quan- 
tities of explosive solvents are used for 
“wash down” reports of a similar model, 
“We are well pleased and we are ordering 
another Go-Getter.”’ 





A major insurance associction writes, ‘“We are quite willing to accept the unit (Go-Getter) 
as it is designed with explosion proof housings for the motors and controls as usually 
specified for electrical equipment that can be safely used in explosion hazardous areas,” 


4a 


A nationally known safety engineer writes, . calling the existence of this line 
of trucks to the attention of the industry as we believe many would want to know about 
this equipment.” 

The Go-Getter is the latest addition to a complete line of materials handling equip- 
ment for use in explosion hazardous areas that Revolvator has been building for over a 
quarter of a century. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN, WN. J. 
SINCE 1904 
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will go as high as 15 per cent—the 
legal maximum in at least one state. 

Deputy Administrator Read says 
he doubts that most SBIC’s will set 
their interest rates at the maximum 
level, but he contends the rates aren’t 
excessive charges for a_ profitable, 
growing business. “These rates are in 
line with the rates charged by reput- 
able lenders,” he maintains. 

The Federal Reserve surveyed 22 
finance companies and found that 
they charged an average of more than 
14 per cent for advances on accounts 
receivable and an average of more 
than 13 per cent on machinery loans, 
Read points out. But these are short- 
term loans, and the new investment 
companies will be extending long- 
term credits, he emphasizes. 

The minimum paid-in capital and 
surplus for an SBIC is $300,000, and 
that’s just how big most of the new 
investment companies are. An SBIC 
must be able to put up at least half 
the money itself and can obtain up 
to $150,000 by selling subordinated 
debentures to the SBA. The company 
can further increase its size by bor- 
rowing an amount equal to half its 
capital and surplus from the SBA. 
The Government agency charges 5 
per cent interest on loans and de- 
bentures, and Congress has given it 
$250 million to invest in SBIC’s. 

Some SBIC’s plan to raise substan- 
tial amounts of additional cash 
through public stock offerings. Elec- 
tronics Capital Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., has issued $18 million of com- 
mon stock. “Another is going to raise 
$11 million,” Read says. “A lot of the 
minimum companies intend to get 
more capital later.” 


Better times for the Treasury? 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson is hopeful that he will 
have an easier time managing the 
Government debt this year than he 
had last. Come what may, he figures 
it can’t be much worse. Fiscal 1959 
ended on June 30, and by any stand- 
ard it was one of the most turbulent 
in the history of Federal finance. 
The Government bond market was 
torn by the aftermath of a wild specu- 
lative buying spree and by the reluc- 
tance of inflation-shy investors to put 
their money in fixed interest obliga- 
tions. Anderson had to devise new 
short-term financing techniques, in- 
cluding a novel series of six-month 
bills, and he had to find funds to pay 
off some of the heaviest cash-ins of 
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outstanding securities that the Treas- 
ury has ever encountered. Interest 
rates rose sharply and finally climbed 
past the 4.25 per cent Government 
bond ceiling that had been on the 
Statute books since 1917. 

One major change makes _ the 
months ahead look a good deal bright- 
er to Secretary Anderson. Instead of 
having to borrow money to finance a 
record peacetime deficit, he hopes to 
have a balanced budget that will make 
further deficit financing unnecessary. 
The Secretary doesn’t like to say so 
out loud, for he doesn’t want to en- 
courage Congressional spenders, but 
Government experts think there is 
more than just an outside chance that 
the Government will have a modest 
surplus in fiscal 1960. 

A surplus can be used for many 
things. It can defray the cost of new 
or bigger spending programs. It can 
provide a nest egg for tax reduction. 
Or it can be used to reduce the debt 
by retiring outstanding Government 
securities. 

Neither Secretary Anderson nor 
President Eisenhower has any desire 
to boost Government spending. On 
the contrary, they want to cut it. Both 
consider taxes too high and would like 
to put through a reduction. But, as 
of now, they have assigned top pri- 
ority to reducing the debt. The Presi- 
dent frequently talks about the urgent 
need for achieving a budget surplus— 
and he almost invariably follows 
through by declaring that the surplus 
should be earmarked for debt reduc- 
tion. 


Financing new home mortgages 
The Administration hopes that pri- 
vate lenders will show greater enthu- 
siasm for home mortgages guaranteed 
by the Veterans Administration at 
5.5 per cent interest rate. A lack of 
investor interest in 4.75 per cent VA 
mortgages has put heavy pressure on 
the VA’s direct loan program. 
Insurance companies joined in the 
Government's Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program and supplied a 
large number of mortgages to appli- 
cants for direct loans when the VA 
interest rate was more attractive. But 
the insurance companies stopped al- 
locating funds to the VHMCP when 
other yields rose and the rate on VA- 
guaranteed mortgages remained un- 
changed. They won't start lending 
again until they decide that the VA 
rate is high enough to justify renewed 
buying. END 
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Mailing errors 
cause gripes! 


Nobody likes to get “Postage 
Due” letters, pay extra postage 

on your mail, especially now 
with postage rates up as much 

as 334% per cent. If your mail 
scale underweighs, you may be 

annoying your customers, 

losing good will for your firm. 

On the other hand, if your 
mail scale is overweighing —the 
oS ., 

ib quite a lot of money ina 
aris year. You just can’t afford 
an inaccurate mail scale! 


extra 4¢ per letter can waste 


Get a Pitney-Bowes Mailing 
Scale. Its automatic pendulum 
mechanism stays accurate, 
registers fast and exactly. Big 
chart markings are easy to read, 
leave no area of doubt. Mailing 
is faster and easier. And a PB Scale 
soon pays for itself in postage 
saved, errors avoided. 

Models for every office, large or 
small, including a 70 Ib. capacity 
parcel post scale. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show 
you, or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
latest Postal Rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
op) Mailing 
Scales 


PITNEY-Bowes, INC., 
1577 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originator of the postage meter... 
offices in 121 cities in U.S. and Canada. te ams am axe ow om om ow om ow ow ow ow = ol 
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PITNEY-Bowes, INC. 
1577 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet ( rate chart J 


Name. 





Address ae ee Ps Se 





Countertrend to Decentralization: 


Top Management Tightens Controls 


> “Too much, too soon.” That’s the verdict on more 


than one well-publicized decentralization. 


>? Costly errors at division level spur the counter- 


trend toward centralized decision making. 


>? New staff groups and computer systems are help- 


ing top management tighten its grip on the reins. 


“IF YOU THINK you've seen a lot 
of changes in business, just stick 
around a few years,” says a senior 
partner of a top management consult- 
ing firm. In one way or another, many 
top executives are saying the same. 
And they're not just talking about 
market shifts and_ technological 
changes. Equally significant, though 
less spectacular, are the sweeping or- 
ganizational changes taking place to- 
day in industry. 

For the fact is that hundreds of 
companies which decentralized for 
growth during the postwar boom years 
are now, paradoxically, recentralizing 

again, for growth. 

Most of them, naturally enough, 
don't like to call it that. For the past 
dozen years decentralization—along 
with management development, effec- 
tive communication, and democratic 
supervision—has been very much i 
fashion. Among those who, until re- 
cently, were loudest in proclaiming its 
virtues, few now care to admit having 
gone too far in their enthusiasm. 

“Recentralization is a dangerous 
word. We'd rather think of it as re- 
defining regions of authority,” says 
one company executive. Other com- 
panies speak of “centralizing policy 
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while decentralizing administration.” 
But what it adds up to 1s that deci- 
sions previously handled in the field, 
or not handled at all, are now being 
made at headquarters. 

In one way or another, dozens of 
concerns—from giants such as Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York, to smaller companies like S. B. 
Penick & Company, New York—are 
busily tightening up their organiza- 
tional systems. Some of this activity 
is a natural reaction to decentraliza- 
tion programs that went too far and 
wound up weakening companies. But 
beyond this, some new organizational 
developments are spurring organiza- 
tion change. 

Competition and the increased com- 
plexity of business are forcing compa- 
nies to put more and more emphasis 
on long-range planning, product de- 
velopment, and research. As a result, 
a whole flock of new staff groups are 
arising to take their place at the right 
hand of top management. These 
groups collect information and make 
“suggestions” for the company as a 
whole. Inevitably, they end up doing 
much of the planning for—and, in 
effect, clipping the wings of—nomi- 
nally autonomous divisions. 
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Meanwhile, computers are starting 
to work their way out of the payroll 
departments to take over the paper- 
work functions that permit even 
greater centralization of control. 


Countertrend gains momentum 

All companies, of course, aren't go- 
ing to recentralize (some never decen- 
tralized ), but the effort is going on in 
enough companies to make recentral- 
ization an important organizational 
trend. Lately, consultants with such 
concerns as McKinsey & Company, 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, and Wil- 
liam E. Hill & Company have been 
reporting that direct and indirect re- 
centralization projects are high on 
their activities list. 

A good example is Olin Mathieson, 
which is still in the middle of a mas- 
sive reorganization program. Formed 
by the merger of Olin Industries and 
Mathieson Chemical a few years ago, 
this company, which produces metals, 
chemicals, fertilizers, forest products, 
pharmaceuticals, guns, explosives, and 
anti-freeze in some 50-odd plants, was 
boomed as a comer. But somehow it 
never got rolling. Instead, its various 
autonomous divisions were running 
off in different directions, and the 
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company soon was falling apart un- 
der its own weight. Profits dropped, 
growth slackened, and debts mounted. 

In 1957, John Osborne, who had 
been executive vice president of 
finance and of international opera- 
tions, took over the presidency. He 
has since streamlined the corporate 
structure from a total of seventeen 
divisions to six domestic and one in- 
ternational division. Each division 
manager has been given a charter de- 
tailing his responsibilities and man- 
agement’s performance standards. Di- 
vision cost figures are gone over with 
a fine-tooth comb, and every manager 
knows that “someone up there’ is 
watching him for results. 

Many of the companies that have 
resorted to one form or another of 
recentralization faced a unique situa- 
tion with highly specialized problems. 
All of them, however, had this in 
common: They got into trouble by 
over-decentralizing authority. 

In most companies, the danger 
wasn't necessarily so evident, nor the 
reform so drastic as in the case of 
Olin Mathieson. For example, a Mid- 
west electronics company, whose sep- 
arate divisions were accustomed to 
operating with a free hand, began to 
realize that various division policies 
and operations were leading the com- 
pany toward development programs 
it could not finance. By beefing up its 
staff services, the company has since 
taken all planning under its own wing. 
And the giant Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, in realigning its marketing 
and operating organization, is count- 
ing on new staff groups to help 
centralize policy at headquarters and 
further decentralize administration 
throughout its overseas operations. 


How the trouble began 

Back in the early 1950's, a lot of 
American companies were swept 
along too fast by postwar growth, 
merger, and expanding new markets 
to keep any effective control of oper- 
ations. The safest course seemed to be 
to give divisions their head and let the 
man on the job call the shots. “As 
often as not, it was a case of ‘when in 
doubt, delegate,’ and it often worked 
well,” says Everett Smith of McKin- 
sey & Company. But now, as they 
learn more about their industries, 
their markets, and control of expand- 
ed organizations, top managers are 
quietly starting to take hold again. 

Often these moves are welcomed by 
the department and division heads af- 
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Recentralization Saved the Day 


Costs were climbing and profits were plummeting when top manage- 
ment of these companies called a halt to the free-wheeling operation 
of their autonomous divisions. Here is how centralization of author- 
ity and control brought order and financial stability out of chaos. 


Rheem 

Manufacturing Company 
This New York metal container 
producer had expanded into home 
water heaters, appliances, plumb- 
ing fixtures, auto bumpers, and 
aircraft parts. In the early 1950's, 
company management embraced 
the decentralization concept so 
enthusiastically that it divided 
some sixteen plants between six 
highly autonomous regional man- 
agers and virtually let go of con- 
trol. By 1956, the company was 
deep in trouble and losing money. 
In the face of a steadily toughen- 
ing national appliance market, its 
regional managers had no coordi- 
nated marketing program. A dis- 
astrously low bid on an aircraft 
parts program by an autonomous 
division manager shook the com- 
pany structure even more, and a 
new management team had to be 
called in to put the pieces back 
together again. 

A close-knit executive commit- 
tee, working under president A. 
Lightfoot Walker, has reorganized 
the company on a _ product-line 
basis, eliminated a number of 
money-losing projects, cut over- 
head, reduced debt from $60 mil- 
lion to $29 million, and put the 
company back on the track. Divi- 
sion managers have full say on 
their own day-to-day operations, 
but it’s top management that co- 
ordinates marketing, finance, and 
long-range planning—and keeps a 
close eye On operations. “You 
might say that division managers 
have full responsibility for profit 
figures, but not quite all the au- 


fected. Much of the ambiguity about 
their jobs is removed, and they are 
free to concentrate on specific duties. 
Says the chairman of the board of a 
major chemical company, “When a 
division manager, who used to be told 
merely to ‘make as much money as 


thority,” a member of the execu- 
tive committee comments wryly. 


American Bosch Arma Corp. 
A few years ago, with manage- 
ment controls lax, this Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., missile and auto parts 
producer was virtually taken over 
by the company’s talented engi- 
neers. They had lots of interesting 
irons in the fire, but costs were so 
high and accounting so poor that 
the company was racing toward 
Skid Row. It took the intercession 
of new top management and a 
handful of special staff assistants 
to pick up the trailing reins and 
get the company back in line. 


Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company 
Trying to operate a hodgepodge 
of decentralized divisions virtu- 
ally on a holding company basis 
got this Waltham, Mass., electron- 
ics and missiles company into 
trouble. Even apart from the cost- 
ly ventures into television produc- 
tion and electronic computers, the 
company found that its radio tube 
and transistor divisions were 
sloshing in red ink. Costs in other 
departments were zooming, and 
profits were plummeting. A spe- 
cialist, Harold Geneen (now pres- 
ident of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp.), was brought 
in from the outside to help pull 
the company together. His suc- 
cessful prescription, in brief: fast 
installation of a mass of staff and 
advisory groups to track down 
costs, help top management check 
division Operations. 


possible,’ knows just what sales and 
growth targets are expected of him, 
how much money he'll have to oper- 
ate with, and what areas to concen- 
trate on, he is likely to feel much 
freer about his job.” It is this aspect 
of reorganization that top manage- 
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ments usuaily insist on calling a form 
of decentralization. “But when the 
word games are over, it’s usually a 
case of headquarters taking over more 
operating control,” says an industry 
specialist. 

Partly because of the enthusiastic 
build-up they gave the concept of de- 
centralization of authority, manage- 
ment development via delegation, and 
human relations, many companies 
wince at the word “recentralization.” 
Often they hedge by noting that what 
they are recentralizing is policy, not 
operations. A few, however, ruefully 
admit that policy today may not mean 
exactly what it did a few years ago. 
And both in general management lit- 
erature and in private talks with top 
executives, a change in attitude to- 
ward decentralized control and dele- 
gation is noticeable. 

The renascent “hard” school holds 
that “permissive” or “participative” 
management, although based on ex- 
cellent and democratic ideals, just 
isn't practicable in the vast majority 
of companies. The fact is, these critics 
say, most companies actually are run 
by the president and a bare minimum 
of other top executives, who, by their 
very nature, are not prone to delegate. 
Much so-called decision making by 
middle managers, they feel, is pretty 
much a pretense. In many concerns, 
this management feeling already is 
being translated into action, or soon 
will be. 


When “advisory” groups decide 


Sometimes the trend toward cen- 
tralization of decisions is virtually un- 
conscious, but it is none the less real. 
It shows up in the use of special in- 
formation-gathering staff groups such 
as the operations research, long-range 
planning, marketing, and research and 
development staffs that occupy more 
and more space in company head- 
quarters. Nominally advisory. staff 
functions, these groups often swing a 
lot of weight in operations. They are 
also the means by which top manage- 
ment collects information for deci- 
sions it might otherwise leave to divi- 
sions or departments. 

One of the best examples is the 
operations research team, which, in 
numerous companies, not only ad- 
vises but actually tells divisions and 


departments what number and type of 


production runs to make, what inven- 
tory levels to keep, what costs to ex- 
pect, and where to locate warehouses. 

Although this advice aids division 
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managers in performing their duties, 
it also cuts down their area of respon- 
sibility and chops the ground right 
out from under some of their subor- 
dinates, who used to coordinate pro- 
duction before operations researchers 
entered the picture. 

“I never thought of it that way, but 
I guess we are nibbling away at deci- 
sion areas that we never used to 
touch,” says a company president, 
who notes that this trend shows up 
in other functions besides operations 
research. In his company, for in- 


stance, it is now standard practice to 
require plant managers to present 
headquarters with certified cost fig- 
ures and pay-back estimates on new 
production equipment they wish to 
purchase. 











Formal long-range planning pro- 
grams, which many companies are 
adopting, also tend to have a central- 
izing effect on both corporate and di- 
visional headquarters. In setting ob- 
jectives and specific goals, companies 
make projections of sales, costs, prod- 
uct lines, and capital outlays for all 
divisions. Much of the actual work is 
done by division or department peo- 
ple, but it is coordinated by a long- 
range planning staff, which has an 
indirect, but usually important, voice 
in decisions. 

Commenting on this, a division ex- 
ecutive for a Chicago-based concern 
notes that five or six years ago head- 
quarters would say, “Well, what do 
you fellows plan to do?” Now, head- 
quarters is likely to have in mind a 
complete development plan, which it 
has been quietly selling to divisions 
for six months. “They usually take 
our advice,” the head of one large 
manufacturing company’s long-range 
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planning group says of division man- 
agement. And a top executive for a 
diversified chemicals and forest prod- 
ucts company adds that, “‘if the presi- 
dent leans on his staff people, the divi- 
sions know it and listen to them.” 

In effect, then, although divisions 
still nominally make their own long- 
range planning and investment deci- 
sions, it’s likely that someone from 
headquarters either goes through the 
step-by-step process with them or re- 
views it carefully in the light of over- 
all company planning. 


Trend to centralized marketing 


Marketing is another planning func- 
tion that is commonly being central- 
ized. The woods are full of companies 
that have shown signs of coalescing 
marketing operations at the head- 
quarters level. To name a few: Olin 
Mathieson, Federal Pacific Electric 
Company, Newark, N.J.; Socony Mo- 
bil; Elgin Watch Company, Elgin, IIL; 
The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., New York; American Brake 
Shoe Company, New York; The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia. All these 
concerns have recently set up or en- 
larged their headquarters marketing 
Staffs. 

Another device that is going to 
make it easier for companies to cen- 
tralize control of operations is the 
office electronic computer. So far, 
most business computers handle little 
more than company payroll and oc- 
casional sales or production calcula- 
tions. However, computers are begin- 
ning to take over the accounting of all 
company production, sales, and cost 
figures. Computers are already being 
used to program production in some 
plants. In about fifteen years, re- 
searchers expect to produce a com- 
puter “bright” enough to take over 
many of the routine decisions that 
comprise the work of platoons of 
lower-level managers. 

Remember, many organization spe- 
cialists say, top managers decentral- 
ized authority in growing companies 
not because they necessarily wanted 
to, but because they had to. They 
couldn't keep abreast of the details, 
so they turned the job over to the 
man on the scene. Now, with staff 
groups and computer information sys- 
tems making it possible to routinize 
previously complex jobs and to assim- 
ilate more information quickly, man- 
agement, quite naturally, has started 
to centralize again. 

—EDWARD MCCREARY 
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Getting the Most for Your 
MAINTENANCE DOLLARS 


Many companies 
are testing main- 
tenance materi- 
als for a four-to- 
one saving. 


Carefully written 
maintenance or- 
ders and records 
save big money 
in the end. 


Specifying high- 
quality building 
materials cuts 
later upkeep 
costs. 


Preventive main- 
tenance is still 
the key to lower 
maintenance 
costs, fewer 
breakdowns. 


No maintenance 
department can 
function without 
efficient commu- 
nications. 


Contracting- 
out some 
maintenance 
requires edu- 
cation of 
employees. 


U.S. INDUSTRY is wasting an esti- 
mated 25 per cent of its annual main- 
tenance budget. That’s the consid- 
ered judgment of the men who ought 
to know—top experts in the plant 
maintenance field. Obviously, saving 
that vital chunk of the overhead— 
without lowering plant resistance to 
breakdown-inducing bugs—is an ur- 
gent challenge to industrial manage- 
ment. 

The problem has become even 
more a top management concern with 
the introduction of costly, complex, 
and automatic production equipment, 
which requires the attention of an 
increasing number of maintenance 
workers. The mounting cost of build- 
ing Or modernizing plants to house 
this equipment also increases the im- 
portance of plant upkeep. 

To find out what U.S. manufactur- 
ers are doing to keep up with this ma- 
jor chore, DUN’s REVIEW surveyed 
the maintenance bosses or the men 
they report to in large, medium-size, 
and small companies throughout the 
country. Executives in 171 plants 
completed the detailed, four-page 
questionnaire. Here are some of the 
major findings: 

@ Many plants are revising, or have 
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recently revised, the organizational 
set-up of their maintenance depart- 
ment to improve its operation. 

@ Close to 50 per cent of big com- 
panies, but very few medium-size and 
no small organizations, are experi- 
menting with operations research and 
other mathematical techniques to im- 
prove operations, or reduce mainte- 
nance material inventories. 

@ Most companies of all sizes are 
successfully employing contract main- 
tenance services to handle specialized 
jobs and peak loads. 

@ Most companies are specifying 
higher quality (and usually more 
costly ) construction materials for new 
or expanded plants to cut upkeep 
costs. 

@ More and more companies are at- 
tempting to set work standards for 
maintenance. 


Check your maintenance program 


Obviously, the first step toward 
getting more for your maintenance 
dollar is to make sure your mainte- 
nance organization is as efficient and 
streamlined as possible. The survey 
findings reveal that many companies 
are in the process of reorganizing 
their maintenance departments. For 


example, at the main group of plants 
of the Gardner-Denver Corp. in 
Quincy, Ill., the maintenance depart- 
ment has been enlarged and has been 
assigned certain added planning re- 
sponsibilities. Its head, J. A. Van 
Doorn, now reports higher up, to the 
division general manager rather than 
to the works manager. 

At Hooker Chemical Corp., Niag- 
ara Falls, N.Y., small area-mainte- 
nance shops were set up to handle 
routine jobs. The central maintenance 
shop does only special or emergency 
jobs. As a result, a smaller force 1s 
handling the same maintenance load. 

One major result of the recent re- 
organizations has been to give the 
head of maintenance more responsi- 
bility—and more spending authority. 
On this point, there are enormous 
variations In company policy. The 
survey shows: 

@ Among the large and medium-size 
companies, some heads of mainte- 
nance can authorize capital expendi- 
tures as large as $2,500 without con- 
sulting higher authority. The most 
common limit, however, is $500. 

@ Among small manufacturers (less 
than $10 million in annual sales), the 
limits range up to $1,000, but $100 is 
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St. John 
“Considering the responsibilities and the 
amount and variety of know-how re- 


quired, does any department need man- 
agement leadership more than mainte- 
nance?" 





Gross 

‘Past experience with machine mainte- 
nance guides us in making intelligent 
purchases of new equipment." 





Henderson 

“Instead of setting rigid time standards 
for maintenance workers, we emphasize 
that ‘it’s performance that counts.’ " 





Beggs 
“Experience proves time and again that 
a good preventive maintenance program 
cuts over-all maintenance costs and in- 
terruptions in production." 





























the most common. However, these 
limits can usually be exceeded in an 
emergency. That’s the case at Balti- 
more Business Forms Company, ac- 
cording to William H. Gross, head of 
maintenance. 

Another way to improve mainte- 
nance at little or no added expense is 
to encourage maintenance personnel 
to exchange information with other 
company plants, with neighboring 
plants, or even with competitors. In 
many industries, maintenance person- 
nel meet regularly and formally to 
trade experience. 


Helping the little fellow 


Some companies which have well- 
managed, up-to-date maintenance de- 
partments are willing to pass on their 
know-how to smaller and less efficient 
competitors so that the industry as a 
whole can cut maintenance costs, one 
way to counter foreign competition. 

To cut building maintenance costs, 
most companies are spending more 
money for higher quality materials. 
For example, they are using alumi- 
num sidings, tile walls, plastic coat- 
ings, and galvanizing to eliminate 
many painting jobs. 

Where corrosive gases are a prob- 
lem, companies are turning to epoxy 
paints, plastic ductwork, and alloy 
steels to cut later maintenance. Where 
possible, companies are air condition- 
ing their plants to cut cleaning costs 
as well as to improve employee pro- 
ductivity. 

Many companies are considering 
setting work standards for mainte- 
nance personnel. Since maintenance 
is not a repetitive operation, it has 
traditionally been free of the time 
standards so common in production 
work. Very few small and medium- 
size manufacturers have as yet estab- 
lished work standards in this area, 
according to the DUN’s REVIEW sur- 
vey, and few others are considering 
them. 

Among large companies, however, 
40 per cent have established or are 
planning to set maintenance work 
standards. Within the 40 per cent, the 
variations in approach are enormous. 
Even within the same company, pol- 
icy may vary. One car maker, for 
example, has established such stand- 
ards in a few plants, but not in all. 

Most of the work standards in ef- 
fect are based on analysis of time 
records of previous similar jobs. Sam- 
pling is the next most popular method 
of determination. A few companies, 
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such as Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company, combine a number of tech- 
niques in setting standards. Other 
companies, including Motorola, Inc., 
and Union Carbide Corp., have de- 
veloped their own methods. 

The general feeling among compa- 
nies that do not set maintenance work 
standards seems to be that experi- 
enced foremen know how long a job 
should run and that adequate super- 
vision insures no waste where ex- 
perience can’t set a time limit. “Per- 
formance is what counts,” according 
to David E. Henderson, vice presi- 
dent, Roberts Company, Sanford, 
N.C. However, the increasing com- 
plexity of machinery and the increas- 
ing shortage of trained men (which 
many large companies are countering 
by setting up training schools) is 
forcing more and more companies to 
set maintenance work standards. 

Mathematical and statistical tech- 
niques, including operations research, 
have many present and potential ap- 
plications in maintenance. For exam- 
ple, if large inventories of mainte- 
nance materials can be reduced by 
analysis without cutting service, a 
company can make big savings. It’s 
unrealistic to expect the head of main- 
tenance, who is responsible for having 
spare parts on hand when a break- 
down occurs, to keep stores down to 
the minimum. Statistical analysis is 
the answer. 

Companies also are considering 
testing programs to get the most out 
of every dollar spent on supplies. Not 
too surprisingly, only the big compa- 
nies surveyed—and fewer than half of 
them—now have any sort of mate- 
rials testing program. 

At E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company the testing of maintenance 
materials is consolidated with tests of 
many other things—original equip- 
ment, packaging, and so on. The di- 
rector of this program estimates that 
each dollar invested in testing returns 
three to four dollars in savings.: 





Stopping wear at the beginning 

In the final analysis, the best cost- 
cutting tool of all is a carefully devel- 
oped and consistently applied pro- 
gram of preventive maintenance that 
does away with costly and unneces- 
sary breakdowns of vital production 
equipment through inspection and re- 
placement of parts on a scheduled 
basis. Harry Beggs, director of manu- 
facturing at International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., says he’s never 
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seen a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram that didn’t save money in the 
long run. The results often can be 
spectacular. For example, at the 
Corpus Christi plant of Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp., a preven- 
tive maintenance program cut main- 
tenance manpower by 15 per cent and 
emergency breakdowns by a fourth. 


Maintenance experts like John St. 
John of Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., are convinced that it’s man- 
agement’s job to set plant mainte- 
nance standards and the maintenance 
department’s job to provide the meth- 
ods and means for attaining them. 

Proof of the pressing need for man- 
agement of maintenance is found in 


a recent survey of 687 manufacturing 
companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange which revealed that 
their collective maintenance costs 
amounted to about two-thirds of net 
profits. When that kind of money is 
involved, maintenance becomes an 
important top management responsi- 
bility. —MELVIN MANDELL 


How Do You Rate on Maintenance? 


This management checklist is based on an analysis of the 
most successful maintenance practices and policies re- 
ported by many progressive manufacturing companies in 


a new DUN’S REVIEW survey. Although every point may 
not be applicable to every plant, each should be investi- 
gated for possible use or adaptation. 





[} Does the maintenance department have an annual 
budget? 


[] Have you established maintenance cost standards, 
where feasible, and do you endeavor to compare your 
maintenance costs with those of other companies in your 
industry? 


[] Is there an organization chart for the department? 
[] Are job specifications written down? 


[] Is the head of the maintenance department encour- 
aged to communicate his problems and needs to higher 
management? 


[] Are requests for maintenance service put in writing? 


[_] Are adequate records maintained? Do they include: 
a maintenance log book; equipment record and history; 
equipment check planning sheets; part tags; inspection 
checklists; lubrication checklists and coding system; elec- 
trical maintenance checklists; cost information; mainte- 
nance stores control? 


[] Does the plant engineer or maintenance head (or his 
aides) make a daily inspection of the plant? 


[| Is the plant engineer responsible for getting bids on 
structural repairs or modernization from outside building 
contractors? 


[}] Does management keep tabs on the performance of 
the department, and maintain a record of slowdowns or 
production stoppages due to neglect or inefficient main- 
tenance? 


[} Does the maintenance department have a centrally 
located shop adequately equipped with the necessary 
machine and hand tools? 

[ } Does the department have a suitable storage area for 
properly tagged parts, hardware, and supplies? 

[] Does the plant engineer sit in on top management 
meetings at which plant expansions are discussed? 


[] Is the plant engineer familiar with insurance company 
codes and regulations so that he is able to help hold down 
plant insurance premiums? 

[|] Is there a continuing program for testing maintenance 
materials used in volume? 
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[1 Are machinery suppliers required to deliver mainte- 
nance manuals and recommended spare parts lists with 
all machines? Are these manuals and lists kept up to 
date? 


[] Is at least one representative of the maintenance de- 
partment on hand when new machinery is installed? 


[1 Does the maintenance department use an installation 
checklist to make sure new machinery is properly in- 
stalled and tested? 


[]} Are regular comparisons made of the cost of rebuild- 
ing machinery at the plant and in outside rebuilding 
shops? 


[] Before an expensive modification of a machine is 
made in the maintenance shop, is the original manufac- 
turer invited to make a bid? 

[} Can the plant engineer furnish an estimate of the 
life expectancy of each machine tool? 

[| Do production machinery specifiers obtain the opinion 
of the head of maintenance on ease of maintenance and 
accessibility of wearing parts before ordering new ma- 
chinery? 


[] Do key maintenance personnel meet regularly to ex- 
change experience? 


[} If the company has more than one plant, do heads of 
maintenance in various plants meet at least once a year 
to exchange experience? 

[} Are maintenance personnel encouraged to visit com- 
petitive or neighboring plants to exchange experience? 
[} Have you considered the pros and cons of contract 
maintenance? 

[ ] Before maintenance is contracted out, is the reason 
explained to company maintenance people? 


[] Are steps being taken to improve communications 
within the department (e.g., by two-way radios on main- 
tenance trucks, paging systems for inspecting parties, and 
so on)? 
[ ] Is the schedule for the maintenance staff posted where 
it can be checked easily? 
[] If the company purchases power, does the plant engi- 
neer regularly check the plant’s power factor? 
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Industry’s Leaders 


Face the Labor Challenge 


BARGAINING MOOD... 
COST-PRICE SPIRAL .... 
PRODUCTIVITY GAINS . . 


MORE FRINGES. . 


THIS YEAR’S contract bargaining 
may be the toughest since World War 
Il. Labor is strong, determined, and, 
in some cases, running scared. Man- 
agement, strengthened by recession 
economies and improved productivity 
and profits, is set to meet labor’s de- 
mands with aggressive counterpro- 
posals—and it has no intention of giv- 
ing something for nothing. How hard 
management plans to bargain this 
year, and what kind of outcome it 
anticipates, is clearly evident in the 
findings of a new DUN’s REVIEW sur- 
vey of top company presidents. 

This year, a crucial talking point 
on both sides of the bargaining table 
is productivity. In 56 per cent of the 
companies surveyed by Dun’s RE- 
VIEW, Output per manhour climbed 5 
per cent (median) last year. This is 
almost double the 2.6 annual rate of 
increase between 1947 and 1957. 
Some economists are now insisting 
that output per manhour is an inade- 
quate and inaccurate measure of pro- 
ductivity, since it gives an upward 
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No compromise on “management's right to manage” 


—and stiff resistance to increasing fixed costs. 


Presidents expect new contracts will hike labor costs 


by 4 per cent. Anticipated price rise: 2 per cent. 


Up 10 per cent by 1964 in the Average Panel com- 


pany. Some foresee gains as high as 40 per cent. 


Companies will resist demands for more fringes— but 


56 per cent see costs rising 1 to 3 cents an hour. 


UNION LEADERSHIP. . . . Improving, say slightly more than half the presidents 


surveyed—but others deplore growing militance. 


bias to human productivity and dis- 
regards the size and accelerating 
speed of gains from capital invest- 
ment. 
Automation, 


mechanization, and 





Profile of the 
Panel Companies 


With this survey report, presi- 
dents of 175 U.S. industrial cor- 
porations (see list on page 78) 
begin participating in the third 
year of the DUN’s REVIEW Presi- 
dents’ Panel. These companies 
represent more than $23 billion 
in total assets and more than $32 
billion in annual net sales. 

The typical Panel company (an 
average) has fifteen domestic 
plants and 10,400 employees. 
More than seven out of ten of the 
companies are among the 500 
largest industrials in the United 
States. 

They represent all the major 
industries, from space technology 
to chemicals and food. 
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better equipment, say the presidents 
surveyed, contributed twice as much 
as any other single factor to last year’s 
productivity gains. Many also give 
credit to better planning and controls, 
closer supervision, and better work 
attitudes. Companies reporting no 
significant productivity gains last year 
about 40 per cent—blame reduced 
output or say their productivity was 
already high as a result of previously 
installed modernization or cost reduc- 
tion programs. 

Looking ahead, the presidents as a 
group expect their companies to 
achieve steady, though in most cases 
less dramatic, productivity gains over 
the next five years. In fact, the re- 
spondent companies expect to chalk 
up an over-all average increase of 10 
per cent by 1964. Nearly 44 per cent 
of the companies, individually, expect 
to score productivity gains ranging 
from 15 to 40 per cent. 

Management would like to hold 
any wage increases at or below the 
level set by productivity gains, but is 
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not completely hopeful that it can. 
Despite tough bargaining, presidents 
expect their next contracts to boost 
wages about 4 per cent. This will ap- 
ply to at least the 80 per cent of the 
hourly paid workforce that is union- 
ized in the typical company partici- 
pating in the survey. And if past ex- 
perience is any guide, many com- 
panies will grant comparable pay and 
benefits to non-union employees. 

Not all the increased labor costs 
will be compensated for by price in- 
creases. Competition, here and 
abroad, is expected to put a ceiling of 
slightly more than 2 per cent on any 
upward revision of price tags. In fact, 
exactly one out of four companies an- 
ticipates holding prices at current lev- 
els despite contract cost boosts. 


Fringes and freedom 


More than half the presidents ex- 
pect fringe benefit costs, which now 
stand at 20 per cent of labor costs in 
the typical company surveyed, to 
creep up by as much as three cents 
in the next contract. Others feel com- 
panies fringe payments will either stay 
at their present level or will rise pro- 
portionately with wages. 

The one contract issue on which 
the presidents are determined to 
fight hardest is “management’s right 
to manage’’—mentioned by nearly six 
men in ten. 

These presidents say they are de- 
termined to hold the line on contract 
issues that would “seriously interfere 
with the responsible functioning of 
management responsibilities, discre- 
tion, judgment, and initiative.” They 
want full freedom to select and hire 
workers by individual qualifications 
and ability; to promote on merit; and 
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to assign and transfer on the basis of 
company need. This includes, say the 
presidents, a free hand in establishing 
incentives and work standards; in job 
evaluation; and in making workload 
and reassignment decisions unham- 
pered by any obligation to secure 
union approval. Restrictive labor 
practices (especially featherbedding ), 
rigid seniority rules, and obstacles to 
free subcontracting will be under se- 
vere management fire in this year’s 
contract talks. 


Backgrounds for bargaining 

The urgency of these issues for 
both sides is brought into sharp relief 
by the facts of today’s economy. Gross 
national product, now at an all-time 
high, has raced ahead this year four 
times as fast as re-employment—and 
current output exceeds that of five 
years ago although the number of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing is 
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down from 1954. Unions (with the 
possible exception of the Teamsters ) 
see membership declining, and top 
management is worried about foreign 
competition’s inroads on its own 
world and domestic markets. 

Although no Federal legislation on 
a shorter workweek is imminent some 
economists believe that the growing 
problem of technological unemploy- 
ment is bound to bring the subject 
into the spotlight. Right now, though, 
the presidents believe unions are talk- 
ing up a shorter workweek mainly for 
bargaining leverage. Nevertheless, 
about six out of ten presidents expect 
the workweek to shrink—commonly, 
by about 10 per cent within five years. 
These men consider a shorter work- 
week the inevitable result of an ir- 
reversible trend which has been ac- 
celerated by automation. 

The remaining four in ten presi- 
dents think any major contraction of 
the workweek is far ahead. 


Security: a moral question? 

More urgent on the bargaining 
front at present are union demands 
for more worker security, in such fa- 
miliar forms as guaranteed annual 
wage clauses or company-paid sup- 
plemental unemployment _ benefits. 
But the moral obligations involved in 
displacement and layoff—who owes 
what, how much, to whom, and when 

are often cloudy. 

Industrial leaders in the DUN’s RE- 
VIEW survey make sharp distinctions 
between what management can and 
ought to do in answer to this “moral 
question posed in an economic con- 
text.” In a free economy, many presi- 
dents point out, business cannot con- 
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trol or create its own climate, mar- 
kets, and demand. And it is neither 
able nor willing to provide mass so- 
cial welfare to displaced or laid-off 
workers. As one president puts it, 
typically, “You cannot guarantee 
worker security without profit se- 
curity.” 

But four out of ten company presi- 
dents believe management has one 
overriding obligation to the work- 
force: to make every effort it can 
and use all available tools to provide 
steady employment for the manpower 
it can profitably absorb. It is generally 
believed that the company must com- 
mit itself to “better production plan- 
ning; use of overtime to meet produc- 
tion bulges; and building inventories 
during slacker periods.” 

When the chips are down, of 
course, management frequently feels 
it has fulfilled its obligation by living 
up to the letter of the contract in lay- 
off cases, and many presidents point 
out that corporate taxes, after all, do 
support Government unemployment 
benefits. (A few of the presidents are 
convinced that the state and Federal 
Governments should increase these 
benefits. ) 


Displaced workers rate help 


But when automation, new efficien- 
cies, or technological improvements 
actually eliminate some jobs, does 
management have any obligations to 
the displaced workers? More than 
nine out of ten presidents say “yes.” 

One comment fairly states the con- 
sensus view: Management has an ob- 
ligation “to offer opportunities for re- 
training, if employees can be up- 
graded to operate new equipment, and 
to phase changeover to cause the 
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least possible actual suffering on the 
part of the workforce involved. Gen- 
erally, the dynamics of our expanding 
American economy take care of this.” 
Other presidents feel that their main 
duty is to provide advance notice of 
coming changes or simply let normal 
attrition trim the workforce down. 

A number of presidents point out 
that union cooperation is needed if 
management is to train and transfer 
workers to other or newly created 
jobs; and that workers, too, must be 
more adaptable to change, training, 
and new assignments. Some presi- 
dents believe their moral obligations 
extend to helping the displaced find 
work in other companies. On the oth- 
er hand a small but rather bitter mi- 
nority argues that unions bargained 
the worker into the jam and it’s their 
job to extricate him-—with tax-sup- 
ported Government benefits bailing 
out the real hardship cases. 


Offstage negotiators 


Despite their outspokenness on all 
these issues, most of the Panel presi- 
dents prefer to remain in the back- 
ground during actual bargaining. 

Occasionally, the company presi- 
dent believes it is a continuing part of 
his job to make his views on contract 
issues known to the public, employ- 
ees, and labor. But seven presidents 
out of ten feel that in a big company 
with a team of trained negotiators, the 
chief executive serves company inter- 
ests best by keeping silent and staying 
behind the scenes. About two men 
in ten believe that the president 
should speak out freely on the prin- 
ciples and policies behind the com- 
pany contract offer. 

Management spokesmen have re- 
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peatedly suggested that wage pres- 
sures may soon force many com- 
panies to relocate in lower labor cost 
areas in the United States or overseas. 
But the DUN’s REVIEW survey find- 
ings suggest that widespread moves of 
this sort are not likely within the next 
five years. 

Well over half the men say plant- 
moving day is remote indeed. Wage 
costs, they observe, are only one fac- 
tor in any relocation § decision. 
Through much of the reasoning, too, 
runs a vein of prophetic realism: Re- 
location would only defer, not elim- 
inate, the problem. 

But about a fifth of the companies, 
often with over-all expansion or mod- 
ernization in mind, are weighing the 
advantages of relocation and explor- 
ing specific possibilities. 

One-fourth of the presidents say 
that some plant relocation is “likely” 
by 1964. But this does not necessarily 
imply abandonment of current facili- 
ties. Plants overseas may be necessary 
to sell competitively in foreign mar- 
kets. Relocation domestically will be 
considered in relationship to markets, 
changes in technology, or natural 
growth. 


The white-collar question 


In addition to checking the growth 
of the productive workforce (between 
1947 and 1957, industrial production 
rose 40 per cent while the number of 
production workers barely rose at 
all), the spread of automation is also 
expanding the white-collar and pro- 
fessional workforce. Already the 
unions, with declining memberships 
and too few unskilled jobs to absorb 
the older, the younger, and the mar- 
ginal workers, are launching new 
drives to organize the growing group 
of white-collar and professional em- 
ployees. 

How successful will these union 
efforts be? Fully 40 per cent of the 
presidents surveyed believe that or- 
ganization of these employee groups 
will make little appreciable headway. 
About as many more think the unions’ 
success will be spotty or partial. The 
rest—one in five—think the unions 
will succeed substantially, especialiy 
among clerical employees, in concen- 
trated industries, urban areas, and 
routine jobs. 

On the whole, management seems 
convinced that white collar workers 
are too individualistic, ambitious, and 
‘“‘management-minded” to fall for the 

continued on page 77 
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GEORGE ROMNEY SPEAKS OUT 





The phenomenal sales 


gains being chalked 


up by American Motors support the conviction of its dynamic pres- 
ident that there’s still room for enterprise in a big-business era. In this 
candid interview with Dun’s Review, Romney reveals the philosophy 


behind his success as an auto maker—and his prescription for 


healthy economic growth. 
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New Ground Rules for Competition 


Q Mr. Romney, the spectacular pace your company 
has set in the past year or two certainly qualifies you 
to speak as an expert on company growth. What in your 
opinion are the biggest obstacles to corporate growth 
today? What forces may be operating today to limit the 
future growth potential of your own company and of 
industry in general? 
A I don’t see any imminent limits to the growth poten- 
tial of American Motors. We're in the automobile 
business and the appliance business, and there’s nothing 
to prevent us from engaging in other businesses if we 
elect to do so. I think our growth potential depends upon 
our ability to generate the economic forces that make for 
industrial growth, and I think we have demonstrated our 
ability to use those forces to our advantage. I don’t see 
any limit on the growth of any enterprise in this country, 
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other than what I think are proper legal restrictions to 
prevent growth and dominance of the market from reach- 
ing the point where they constitute a legal monopoly. 


Q At what point does a company really become a 
monopoly? 
Well, that isn’t very clear from present interpreta- 
tions of the antitrust laws. Instead of prohibiting 
monopolistic power, you see, they prohibit the use of that 
power with the intent to monopolize. The difficulty comes 
in having to prove intent. Some companies are inclined 
to restrain their competitive effort and growth after 
achieving a point of industry dominance, for fear they 
will find themselves in legal difficulty with the Govern- 
ment. 
1 think the antitrust laws need to be amended to 
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complete the competitive principle on 
which they’re premised. In my judg- 
ment, you need at least four or five 
companies in a basic industry to give 
the customer adequate choice, and 
once you get down to that minimum 
as a result of the operation of the 
competitive principle, you need to 
amend the antitrust laws to provide 
for economic birth as well as for eco- 
nomic death. 

The one way some of our largest 
and most successful enterprises can 
continue to grow is for the antitrust 
laws to provide that, when they reach 
the point of dominating a market, they 
will voluntarily propose a division 
that will establish a new competitor 
in the industry. One company con- 
ceivably could become the parent of 
all the companies producing the prod- 
ucts of a total industry, but they would 
be separate companies and competi- 
tors. 


Q You don’t believe, then, that gi- 
ant corporations are literally in- 
dispensable to our economy—for ex- 
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ample, for national defense or major 
research? 

The proposals I have made are 

not an attack on bigness per se. 
We certainly need large enterprises to 
make maximum use of current tech- 
nology and to undertake large-scale 
research and development. On the 
other hand, I think some of our ideas 
about the efficiency and economy and 
consumer benefits that come from ex- 
cessive size are no longer correct. For 
instance, many people think that the 
consumer benefits in some way from 
a single company producing 3 to 4 
million cars. The fact is that, with 
today’s production methods, a com- 
pany can produce 400,000 automo- 
biles a year just as efficiently as it can 
turn out 4 million. 

As far as national defense and ma- 
jor research programs go, many of 
our largest projects are now con- 
ducted on a joint basis. A number of 
missile programs and space projects 
are being handled by teams of com- 
panies. The same thing is true of many 
important research programs. Some 
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of our largest research centers are able 
to do more effective work as a result 
of support from many companies. 


Q To get back to your birth princi- 
ple, how big do you think a com- 
pany can efficiently become in terms 
of production, assuming an unlimited 
market? 
A Well, look, I think competition 
is an essential ingredient of effi- 
cient production. In the automobile 
industry, I’m convinced that when any 
company does more than 35 per cent 
of the total automobile business, it 
should be split into two companies in 
order to preserve an adequate num- 
ber of competitors within the indus- 
try. Now, if you use 35 per cent as 
the limit, that still only assures three 
companies in the industry. I have also 
proposed that if a company is in more 
than one basic industry and, there- 
fore, has a stronger potential for eco- 
nomic domination, the limit should 
be lowered to 25 per cent. 


Q Would these percentages vary, in 
your opinion, for other indus- 

tries? 

A They might. I think Congress 
should investigate the problem 

and set sound percentages. And | 

think that 35 and 25 per cent are 

about right. 


Q Wouldn't the big company just 

taper off on growth as it ap- 
proached the statutory share-of-mar- 
ket limit you propose, rather than be 
forced to spin off a new competitor? 

No. I think under the birth prin- 

ciple, big companies would be 
less inclined to restrict their competi- 
tive effort than they are at present 
when additional growth can result in 
punitive action by the Government. 
In my opinion, the building of a com- 
pany to the point where it can become 
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the parent of more than one enterprise 
should become a widely recognized 
industry achievement. That would en- 
courage growth and not stifle it as our 
present laws tend to do. 


Q Your Own company is conspicu- 
ously successful now. What are 
you planning to do to keep that suc- 
cess from becoming entrenched? 
A One of the things we're doing 
right now is recognizing that we 
are battling some very competent or- 
ganizations to achieve the degree of 
growth we want in the automobile and 
appliance industries. We have a long 
way to go before we are as large and 
successful as they are, and I think 
that’s going to keep us on our toes 
for some time to come. Nothing would 
give me greater satisfaction than for 
the company to grow to the point 
where it could voluntarily go through 
the birth process I’ve described. 


Q Aside from amending the anti- 

trust laws, what other measures 
do you think the Government could 
take to give small business a fair com- 
petitive chance? 

Well, I think our national eco- 

nomic policy needs to be bal- 
anced, and the conflict between the 
labor laws and the antitrust laws needs 
to be eliminated. The labor laws are 
premised on the idea of monopoly 
and permit the concentration of union 
power without restraint. On the other 
hand, the antitrust laws are premised 
on the concept of competition. It is 
fundamental to the future of smaller 
enterprises that the labor laws be re- 
written to disperse this monopolistic 
union power. As it is now, the smaller 
and less successful companies and in- 
dustries are being compelled, broad- 
ly speaking, to conform to what the 
most profitable concerns are in a po- 
sition to pay. 
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Another aspect of public policy 
that operates to the disadvantage of 
smaller enterprises is the tax code. 
The tax laws as applied to business 
put a premium on merger and integra- 
tion—in other words, the use of earn- 
ings for capital expansion, rather than 
for procurement of supplies from sup- 
pliers. They also encourage the ex- 
penditure of earnings for research and 
development to increase the com- 
pany’s ability to make instead of buy. 
The Government, in effect, is sub- 
sidizing the large enterprise and en- 
couraging it to eliminate the small 
specialty supply company. 

[ also think it’s unsound public 
policy for the Government to foster 
and promote the growth of the largest 
companies in this country by placing 
the bulk of its defense research and 
development money with them. It 
seems to me research of this type 
should be conducted on an industry- 
wide basis that would give more com- 
panies access to the commercial ap- 
plications that result from defense 
projects. 


Q Would you say that you’re against 

any large concentration of power 
as a basic premise? 

I believe the essence of the Amer- 

ican approach to political liberty 
and economic liberty and individual 
growth is the dispersion and division 
of power. But in recent years, as a 
result of the operation of the competi- 
tive principle with no provision for 
economic birth, we’ve built heavy 
concentrations of power in most of 
our basic industries. 

And, as a result of the effort in 
the 1930’s to bring about a better 
distribution of economic power by 
fostering the organization of workers 
without any restraints, we have to- 
day an even greater concentration of 
union power. 

A man like Hoffa, you know, could 
really shut the country down if he 
wanted to. That’s why I say we must 
again divide and distribute economic, 
social, and political power in this 
country if we’re going to have the dy- 
namics that will produce future 
growth. END 
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8-Hi Unitrol packs more control into less space 


Each side of a single Unitrol section will hold eight size1 control units...or five size 2 units 
... Or four size 3 units. And these are NOT “stripped-down” units. The new compact 
design provides space for optional components such as control circuit fuses, control trans- 
former, terminal boards, three-coil overload relays, and pushbuttons and indicating lights. 
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8-Hi Unitrol offers extra 
control center flexibility 





Control units for the new 8-Hi 
Unitrol are available in both 
the standard and new com- 
pact design for maximum se- 
lectivity and flexibility. Add to 
this the modular construction 
and see how easily the control 
units can be combined to cre- 
ate a flexible, space-saving 
control center. On-the-job 
modifications are easily made 
. . . 8-Hi Unitrol keeps pace 
with changing requirements. 





8-Hi Unitrol is easier, 
Safer to install 


Available in types A, B, and C 
construction with Class 1 or 2 
wiring, you can select the 8-Hi 
Unitrol that affords the great- 
est installation economy. 
Cost-cutting, time-saving fea- 
tures include U-shaped con- 
trol units assure wide-open 
visibility . . . no buried com- 
ponents. ‘‘Safety-lock”’ test 
position insures safe wiring 
and testing. “Plug-in’’ power 
contacts are self-aligning ... 
no hazardous manual adjust- 
ments. 


Be sure you have all the facts about Cutler-Hammer 8-Hi Unitrol . . . its many extra 
features assure you more economical installations, and the most dependable 
performance. Write today for the new descriptive Bulletin EN142-N-270. 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. © Svbsidiory: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation. 
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the Norfolk and Western 
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o co, a per mile of line 
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This sturdy and ready supply of top-condition 
cars is just one example of the way the Norfolk and 
Western keeps its railroad plant up-to-date and a 
leader in dependable service for shippers, round- 
the-clock and round-the-calendar. 

In the post-war period, 1946 through 1958, the 
N&W has spent more than $416 million for improve- 
ments all over the railroad and for new equipment 
— the newest, most modern fleet of diesel 
locomotives, expanded yards, centralized traffic 
, control, track relocation and grade improvement, 
\ electronic communications, new bridges and tunnels 
, and scores of other betterments. Research is 
* constantly underway to improve facilities and 
i service to shippers. 

This continuous program of improvement is 
evidence of the Railroad’s confidence in the future 
of the progressive six-state territory it serves. 
Growing population and expanding economy need 
more freight transportation, and the Norfolk and 
Western is determined to provide the Land of 
Plenty with the very best in rail transportation. 

In addition to efficient and dependable rail 
service, this rich area offers many other definite 
advantages for industrial expansion. Let our 
plant location specialists tell you about them, in 
confidence. 





Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Division DR-841 (Phone DIamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


orfotk... Weslo. 
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Land of Plenty ~—— For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk 
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= with the N&W freight traffic Sales and Service representative 
nearest you. . . in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 
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Managing Your Manpower 





LAWRENCE STESSIN 


V A growing army of wage earners are padding 


their shortened workweeks with extra jobs. 


V¥ Management and union leaders try to stop the 


practice, but it’s an uphill struggle. 


Free Enterprise by Moonlight 


MORE THAN 3 million Americans 
lead double lives. Although this sta- 
tistic isn’t so sinister as it sounds, it 
does bother management. And lately 
unions, too, have taken an unroman- 
tic view of the growing number of 
‘“moonlighters’—workers who _ hold 
down two jobs. 

Altogether, these busy industrial 
Joes and Janes amount to only 5 per 
cent of the workforce. But that num- 
ber is likely to increase if labor wins 
a shorter workweek. At least, that has 
been the experience of the rubber in- 
dustry in Akron, where the six-hour 
day has been in effect since World 
War II. Instead of lolling in the lap 
of leisure, more than 25 per cent of 
that industry’s employees punch out 
their time clocks in mid-afternoon, 
grab a snack on the run, and then 
punch in for a work stretch with an- 
other outfit. 

Moonlighting poses a double di- 
lemma to management. What a man 
does after hours on his own time is, 
technically, none of the boss’ busi- 
ness. But when a worker drags into 
the plant dog-tired because he is put- 
ting in twelve or fourteen hours a day 
chasing the extra buck, the employer 
is naturally put out. And he’s got 
even more cause for concern when a 
moonlighter’s second job is with a 
competitor. 
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Here employers feel justified in 
cracking down. Though few hourly 
workers are privy to any corporate 
secrets, there is plenty of rumor juice 
flowing through the normal grapevine 
of every company. The prospect of an 
employee’s becoming a channel of 
gossip to a rival organization Is dis- 
concerting, to say the least. Yet, when 
management invokes the discipline 
procedure against double-jobbers who 
take after-hours assignments’ with 
competitors, it can’t always be sure 
of making the punishment stick. Con- 
sider this case where moonlighting 
was an arbitration issue: 

One evening, while walking home, 
a supervisor of the Mechanical Han- 
dling Systems, Inc., Detroit, noticed 
one of his workers entering a com- 
petitive plant. 

After a warning that the company 
considered this arrangement unethi- 
cal, the worker decided to give up his 
part-time job. But management still 
felt the employee should be given a 
dose of discipline, and it issued a 
warning slip which went into the em- 
ployee’s personnel file. The ex-moon- 
lighter complained about the repri- 
mand because he felt it might stand 
in the way of a merit raise. Manage- 
ment refused to rescind the warning, 
and the case came up to arbitration. 
Management’s position was: 


@ Working for a competitor is a 
breach of “employment ethics.” 

@ We spent a lot of money training 
the employee, and the competitor 
used his skills part time. 

@ Though we have no proof the 
employee gave away any secrets, there 
is always that danger. 

The worker argued that, as long as 
an employee does a good job, the 
company has no control over his out- 
side activities. The issue came before 
Leonard A. Keller, a veteran arbitra- 
tor, and his award laid down some 
important guiding principles. He said: 

As a general statement it is true that an 
employee has a right to govern his private 
life. However, where the misconduct is re- 
lated to the business of the employer, the 
power to discipline is upheld. Outside em- 
ployment might be forbidden where it ts 
proved that, as a result, the quantity and 
quality of the employee’s work has deteri- 
orated or that outside work has caused 
frequent absence or tardiness or in some 
other way was a disadvantage to the prin- 
cipal employer. In this case, the possibility 
of conflict in loyalty does exist. Work for a 
competing company tends to breed suspi- 
cion and distrust and destroys the confi- 
dence and sense of cooperation between 
employer and employee. 

In another case, the employer 
didn’t fare so well. Management of 
the Branch River Wool Combing 
Company, Woonsocket, R.I., fired 
one of its top maintenance people 
when he refused to quit working part 
time for another company. At arbi- 
tration, the worker argued: 

@ What I do on my own time is my 
own business. 

@ I have no access to secret or con- 
fidential information. 

@ You have no rule against working 
for competitors. It’s been done for 
years. Why pick on me? 

The company was unimpressed. It 
told the arbitrator: 

@ We have no rule, but we can make 
one. 

@ True, he has no access to confi- 
dential information, but we don't 
want to have to talk in whispers when 
he’s around. 

Arbitrator Paul Pigors saw nothing 
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MECHANICALLY 
Adjusts Up - Down, In and Out for truck 
beds above or below dock level. Tilts Right 
or Left compensating for canted trucks. 





New Kelley ADJUST-A-LIP Dock- 
board allows trucks to back up to 
dock safely because special lip folds 
down to eliminate possible damage 
to end loads or truck bodies. No 
cumbersome operating arms to block 
trailer door openings and stall oper- 
ations. Dockboard will not suddenly 
go up or down, as truck backs in, 
thus preventing possible damage to 
closed overhead doors and assuring 
safe cross traffic movement. When 
truck pulls out ADJUST-A-LIP 
automatically returns to protected 
position behind dock bumpers. 


rFREE KIT “3c0 to pen 0] 
| ‘How To Plan A | 
Profitable Truck Dock Operation” | 
Get booklets on these subjects: Improving 
Dock Safety; How to Speed Loading; Mod- I 
ernizing Existing Docks; Dock Levelation | 
Data; Designing Loading Docks. I 

| 


Tear out and attach this coupon fo your 
letterhead. Sign your name and mail to: 


| 
KELLEY ‘| 
COMPANY | 
INC. | 

| 


2131 W. Mill Road 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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wrong with moonlighting in this case: 
“With no established rule against dual 
employment and without evidence 
that the employee failed to measure 
up to his responsibilities, this arbitra- 
tor can only conclude that the dis- 
missal was not for just cause. The 
worker should be reinstated with all 
his rights restored.” 

Another aspect of the problem is 
the difficulty of ferreting out the 
moonlighters, who are usually pretty 
mum about their after-hours jobs for 
several reasons. First, they have a 
well-founded hunch that their primary 
employers look askance at the prac- 
tice. And they know they risk the 
taunts of unionized co-workers be- 


Automation Kitty: Unions con- 
tinue to push for compensation 
for employees who lose their jobs 
because of technological develop- 
ments. The Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union on the 
West Coast has come up with a 
formula which has been adopted 
by other unions as a basis for 
bargaining on the automation is- 
sue. Under the plan: 

@ a calculation is made to deter- 
mine how much work one man 
could handle in an hour under the 
old method. 


@ a calculation then is made to 
determine how much work a man 
could turn out by the new method 
with the aid of new equipment. 

@ for each hour saved by mech- 
anization, the employer contrib- 
utes an hour’s straight time into a 
fund for a period of a year. 

@ at the end of the year, the 
money in the fund is distributed 
as severance to employees re- 
placed by machines. 


Long Weekend: Coming _ into 
vogue in bargaining contracts are 
provisions for four-day weekends. 
At Diamond Alkali Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Friday be- 
fore Labor Day is listed as a paid 
holiday so employees can have a 
four-day stretch of no-work-with- 
pay. A new twist is the recently 
signed agreement between The 
Evinrude Corp., Milwaukee, and 
the United Steelworkers. The 
eighth paid holiday is listed this 
year as July 7, giving workers a 
four-day weekend when combined 
with the Fourth of July holiday. 
The contract also says the work- 





Across the Barg aining Table a 


cause on second jobs they often work 
at rates of pay lower than the pre- 
vailing scale. Also, there are those 
who take jobs that bring discredit on 
their daytime employers. For exam- 
ple, there’s the case of the route sales- 
man for a baking company whose job 
called for contacts with the public 
and a posture of sobriety and neat- 
ness. Yet he took a night job as bar- 
tender in a seedy saloon. The com- 
pany acted when it began to get 
complaints. 

Although the unions have sup- 
ported the employees in individual 
grievances, it cannot be said that la- 
bor’s top leadership sanctions moon- 
lighting. In fact, a growing number of 





ers may have free use of the 
company product—outboard mo- 
tors—for a floating holiday. 


Snow Time: To encourage work- 
ers to take their vacations in the 
winter time, a brewery products 
company gives an extra week to 
those who choose the cold months 
for their rest and recreation. 


Kid Check: At National Sugar 
Refining Company plants’ an 
agreement between company and 
the United Packinghouse Workers 
provides that phones will be in- 
stalled in women’s dressing rooms 
so that working mothers can keep 
tabs on their kids. 


Those Extra Hours: Overtime is 
coveted by employees. Goodall 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N.J., 
caters to this desire by promising 
in its union pact not to hire any 
part-time workers until regular 
employees have been “overbur- 
dened” with overtime. 


Good to Be Born Dep’t: Employ- 
ees at the Detroit stores of Sears 
Roebuck and Company have been 
granted a paid holiday on their 
birthdays. 


Demand: The Office Workers 
Union is pressing its newest wrin- 
kle in collective bargaining—-the 
company is required to pay em- 
ployment agency fees for new 
workers. 


Nice Gesture: Employees of the 
ITE Circuit Breaker Company, 
Philadelphia, may donate their 
unused sick leave pay to fellow 
workers with a long disability. 
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locals are incorporating into their by- 
laws rules against dual jobs. But even 
this hasn’t halted the trend. 

“Moonlighting is wrong,” says 
Benjamin Wyle, counsel to top AFL- 
CIO unions. “The whole purpose of 
the labor movement is to fight for 
shorter hours so the worker can enjoy 
his leisure. The fellow who has two 
jobs is a hindrance to the union move- 
ment.” 

But active moonlighters take an- 
other view. “What’s wrong with being 
a go-getter?” one of them demanded 
the other day. ““Look at that new vice 
president of ours. I read in the em- 
ployee paper how he was a real 
hustler—held down two jobs of his 
own when he was starting out. That’s 
free enterprise, and I’m all for it!” 





= Personnel Slants | 


Tax Tidbit: Holiday gifts for em- 
ployees have received a_ boost 
from the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. Under a new ruling, 
hams, turkeys, or other merchan- 
dise of nominal value distributed 
as holiday presents to workers are 
now deductible as a business ex- 
pense. Also, such gifts are no 
longer considered to be wages 
subject to income tax withholding. 


Language Lesson: Scientific Rus- 
sian is now a fringe benefit at 
Stromberg - Carlson, Rochester, 
N.Y. Thirty scientists and engi- 
neers have signed up for the 
company-sponsored course. 


Incentive: The employee who 
contributes the best suggestion in 
any semi-annual period receives 
an extra week’s vacation with pay 
from The Bank of California (San 
Francisco). 


Hard Sell: At the Detroit Edison 
Company, any worker who turns 
in the name of a prospect for an 
electric water heater gets $3 if 
sale results. Management doesn’t 
trust to luck, either. It provides 
each worker with a sales kit. 


Pssst: The grapevine is still the 
number one communicator in in- 
dustry. A survey by Virginia Car- 
olina Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Va., revealed that 28 per cent of 
employees get information about 
corporate affairs from the rumor 
mill. The employee paper ran a 
close second with 26 per cent, 
supervisors a poor third. 
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copying 
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Only Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost! 


Here’s the quickest copying method of all. The simplest, too. Because 
it’s completely electric, your ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is ready 
whenever you need it. No chemicals to bother with. No negative to 
make patore getting a completely dry copy for instant use. 

sa : It’s so fast and easy that anyone can 
copy needed information in just 4 seconds. 
It’s so versatile that many also use it as 
a billing, accounting, addressing and 
labeling machine. To learn how it can 
speed your office systems at low cost, call 


—Ttetelatel— your local dealer. Or mail the coupon. 
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++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
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Company ao 
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OF MINNESOTA MINING AND Cit 
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Monopanls are literally metal planks The unique tongue and groove design 






“ with insulation between metal inner creates strong panel-to-panel joints. t 
$ and outer faces. The complex configu- And double vinyl gaskets at each o% 






ration makes Monopanl the most rigid joint seal out wind and moisture, last 
... longest-spanning panel of its type. the life of the building. 









Min building for business 


Todays most advanced 


insulated curtain wall 


Its brand new... 


on butler buildings 


Years ago, labor was cheap... business 
moved at a leisurely pace. Then, brick-by- 
brick construction was a fine way, in fact 
the only way, to buiid. But, today, time and 
labor are costly. Business demands the fast, 
economical construction that Butler pre- 
engineering and mass-production offers. 


And now with new Monopanl® Butler is 
an even faster... pvetter way to build. 
Monopanls are shipped to the job completely 
finished inside and out, fully insulated and 
factory-cut to fit the Butler structural system. 

On the job, erection is simplicity itself. 
Thanks to a unique joint, Monopanls need 
only be pushed together... fastened top and 


+ 
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bottom to the Butler structurals. Presto, a 
slender curtain wall is up and finished...a 
wall that requires virtually no maintenance 
and is equal in insulating ability to a ma- 
sonry wall. Even the largest Butler buildings 
can be enclosed in just days. 


Now —more than ever—Butler offers the 
most completely pre-engineered structural 
system, curtain wall system and roof system 
... the fastest, lowest-cost way for business 
to build well. 

Call your Butler Builder for full details — 
ask him about Butler financing, too, He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct to us. 









































from a design by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
® 7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings « Equioment for Farming, Oi! Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising - Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago, lil. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. » New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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your company 
is judged 
by the office 
you keep 


This Cole Steel office affords a discriminating set- 
ting combining luxury withefficiency,comfort with 
quiet good taste. Desks, credenza, settee and chairs 
harmonize in texture as well as color... and are 
constructed to last a lifetime. Here is but one ex- 
ample of how Cole Steel office furniture creates the 
office you want... the impression you want to give. 


Cole Steel gives you the distinctive atmosphere 
that reflects the character of your organization, 
and makes your office an inspiring place to work. 
See for yourself why Cole Steel is so far ahead in 
the office equipment field. Send for our FREE color 
catalog... today. Cole Steel Equipment Co., hag 
Dept. 39, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


OLE STEEL 


NEW YORK CITY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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IDEAS at Work 





Ask the Man Who Made It 


A solution to the problem of answer- 
ing the highly technical questions 
about specific products posed by vis- 
itors to industrial exhibits has been 
found by the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany’s Industrial Division. 

A special plastic telephone booth 
(see photo below) with a direct line 
to Armstrong’s Research and Devel- 
opment Center in Lancaster, Pa., was 
installed at the company’s exhibit at 
the Design Engineering Show in Phil- 
adelphia recently. 

Visitors with inquiries too tough 


for the salesmen manning the exhibit 
to answer were invited to step into 
a booth, pick up the telephone, and 
speak directly to the research man 
responsible for the product in ques- 
tion. 

A panel of photographs of Arm- 
strong’s top R&D staff was placed 
near the booth. The operator who 
placed the call flipped the switch 
lighting up the photo of the individual 
being called, giving the visitor the 
feeling of a “face to face” contact. 

Armstrong’s salesmen pronounced 
the booth a great convenience and 
crowd pleaser. 





Salesmen as News Hawks 


If your public relations department 
could use some trained “leg men” to 
help it gather news about your cus- 
tomers, your product, or your. com- 
pany, why not recruit your sales force 
for the job? 

The idea works like a charm at 
Visking Company, Chicago, a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp., where 
40 salesmen of the Plastics Division 
are asked to keep their ears open for 
news tips while calling on prospective 
customers for Visking’s polyethylene 
film. 

When a salesman comes across a 
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new film use or an interesting appli- 
cation he thinks might make a good 
trade publication story, he sends a 
memo outlining the idea to the divi- 
sion advertising manager. If the idea 
is acceptable, the salesman is asked 
to follow through and get all the facts 
and photos possible. The completed 
story written by the public relations 
office is approved by both the cus- 
tomer and Visking before it is re- 
leased. 

A clipping of the story is given to 
the salesman to show to the customer 
as proof that Visking is on the job for 
him. Finally, reprints of the stories 
are assembled into brochures, by in- 


dustry, and supplied in quantity to the 
salesmen, who use them to show 
prospects how polyethylene film can 
be used in their industries. 

The 40 salesmen submit an aver- 
age of ten application ideas a year. 
About 15 per cent of these have news 
value and provide some 60 publicity 
stories that might otherwise never 
have come to light. 

Everybody profits. Prospects get 
ideas, customers get publicity, sales- 
men get sales tools, and Visking 
gets the credit—and, often, new cus- 
tomers. 


When “Lobbying” Pays Off 


Looking for a better way to tell peo- 
ple where you are and what you do? 
Don't overlook the busy lobby of 
your executive offices building. 

The Hertz Corp., for example, has 
installed a large, glassed-in bulletin 
board in the reception area of its 
Chicago headquarters to keep visitors 
and employees up to date on the op- 
eration of the company’s fleets of for- 
hire cars and trucks and the activities 
of its divisions and subsidiaries. 

The board is 5 feet long and 33 
feet high. Changeable white numerals 
are used against a black background. 
The monthly statistical report is post- 
ed on the board regularly by the 
president’s staff. 


Now Hear This! 

How does a company light the spark 
of enthusiasm in middle and lower 
management and give line employees 
a real sense of participation in com- 
pany affairs? The Worthington Corp. 
of Harrison, N.J., has attacked this 
age-old management problem with 
effective, up-to-the-minute communi- 
cations techniques. 

Through a special closed-circuit 
telephone hook-up and tape record- 
ings, Worthington’s recent annual 
stockholders’ meeting was brought to 
employees in 52 offices and plants 
in the United States, Europe, South 
America, and Japan. 

More than 2,000 foremen, sales- 
men, researchers, and plant mana- 
gers, who could not be pulled out of 
their work locations even to attend 
regional meetings, heard addresses by 
the company’s two top executives 
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Dehumidification for 
dry Or wet cargo 
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DESOMATIC PRODUCTS, inc. 


1109 WEST BROAD STREET 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 





MORE Bultt2é 
LABELING? 


>. “will not warp, 
curl or crack” 


SO EASY TO USE 
1. SNIP 2. STRIP 


4. INSERT 


VINYLITE 
PLASTIC 





HUNDREDS OF USES 


You can enjoy neat, 


attractive labels any- 


where in office, factory, store or home. 
on desk trays display units + storage shelves 
cabinet drawers + parts bins« library shelves 


STANDARD SIZE 
Yr x6" © VY" x 
see 
Packed 2 or 10 strips 
to a package. (Strips 6” 
long.) Available in other 
widths — Special sizes 
and widths on request. 


COLORS 
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Amber ° Blue 
Green @ Red « Yellow 


Sold through Stationers 
only—or write 


Office Products Ine. 


26029 W. 8 Mile Rd 


e Detroit 40, Michigan 








without having to leave their posts. 

Direct broadcasts were piped into 
sixteen plants. Tape recording of the 
Same speeches were prepared in ad- 
vance so that employees in 24 smaller 
sales offices and twelve foreign plants 
could hold their meetings simultane- 
ously. The cost of carrying the 30- 
minute messages was under $1 a 
person. 

After listening to the proceedings 
of the New Jersey meeting, each local 
office held its own. “annual meeting” 
at which plans for the specific areas 
were discussed. The local manage- 
ment groups, in turn, relayed the in- 
formation to the rest of Worthing- 
ton’s 13,000 employees. 


Staff Replacement Depot 
Here’s a plan that companies with one 
or more branch offices or plants might 
adapt to make sure of having enough 
qualified replacements to throw into 
the breach when vacation time rolls 
around or absenteeism takes a heavy 
toll of regular employees. 

The National Bank of Detroit 
maintains a pool of full-time, specially 
trained employees who can fill in at 
any position from manager to clerk 
in any of the bank’s 64 branch offices 
on a moment’s notice. 

The first step in setting up the pro- 
gram was to determine the required 
number of relief personnel by study- 
ing the pattern of absenteeism. (To 
insure full utilization of the relief staff, 
the bank requires that vacations be 
spread over the entire year and that 
not more than 10 per cent of its regu- 
lar staff take vacations at the same 
time. ) 

Next, people of varying abilities 
and experience were recruited from 
the branch staffs and replaced by 
qualified employees from the bank’s 
training pool. A control card listing 
the name, job classification, home ad- 
dress, and telephone number was pre- 
pared for each person in the relief 
pool. 

Each week vacation schedules are 
checked and assignment sheets are 
prepared. A telephone check of all 
branches is made each morning to 
find out where replacements are 
needed. 

The bank thinks the plan is the 
most economical and efficient way to 
insure that customer service is main- 
tained and work deadlines are met 
regardless of fluctuations in its work- 
force, for it eliminates overstaffing or 
doubling up. 
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Chair-borne Plant Tours 


The newest twist on the increasingly 
popular idea of bringing the plant to 
the customer doesn’t even require the 
prospective buyer to leave his desk. 

By means of a pocket-size stereo 
viewer, several thousand purchasing 
agents across the country are taking 
a conducted “tour” of the Rolled Steel 
Corp.’s plant at Skokie, III. 


This attention-getting kit is pack- 
aged in a leatherette case and is 
mailed to the purchasing executives. 
The outfit.includes a folding viewer 
and a strip of stereo views of the 
plant, salesroom, and warehouse. No 
projector or screen is required. 

The idea was conceived by Presi- 
dent Seymour Waldman as a means 
of bringing his company closer to its 
customers. This was particularly im- 
portant since Rolled Steel sells its 
products exclusively by telephone. 

“Many of our customers never 
meet the salesman they deal with, 
much less have a chance to see our 
facilities. We hope the stereo presen- 
tation will give them a graphic idea 
of the supplier they are doing business 
with,” Waldman explains. 


Run Up the Flag! 


Try this idea for putting your VIP 
visitors in a receptive mood: When 
an important customer visits the New 
Hampshire Ball Bearing Company 
plant at Peterborough, the flag of his 
home state is run up on the flagpole. 

—C.K. 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








Yardstick for Managers 


MANAGEMENT FOR THE SMALLER COMPANY 
edited by Elizabeth Marting. American 
Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, 399 pages, $9. 

An authoritative reference tool the 
manager of a smaller company can 
use to check his performance against 
the tested techniques of good man- 
agernent used by the 35 contributing 
executives and specialists in solving 
special problems of small business. 


The Outlook for Capitalism 
THE ECONOMY, LIBERTY, AND THE STATE by 
Calvin B. Hoover. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 41 East 70th St., New York 21, 445 
pages, $5. 

A sweeping analysis of the whole 
range of existing political and eco- 
nomic systems leads the author to 
conclude that liberty is endangered 
less by collectivism as such than by 
encroaching state and _ institutional 
controls over the operations of our 
capitalistic system. 


How the Scales Are Set 


WAGE DETERMINATION: AN ANALYSIS OF 
WAGE CRITERIA by Jules Backman. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 120 Alexander 
St., Princeton, N.J., 316 pages, $6.75. 

A leading labor economist explains 
how wage comparisons, cost of living, 
budgets, productivity, ability to pay, 
and economic environment are being 
used as bargaining tools and how the 
resultant wage policies work out. 


Finding the Time 

STREAMLINING YOUR EXECUTIVE WORKLOAD 
by Ray Josephs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 203 pages, $4.95. 

A fast-paced collection of ideas 
of varying practicality for accomplish- 
ing more in less time and reducing 
the executive’s ““homework” burden. 


Rx for Better Meetings 
HANDBOOK FOR SALES MEETINGS, CONVEN- 
TIONS AND CONFERENCES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM Work by Joseph D. Cooper. National 
Sales Development Institute, 100 Garfield 
Ave., New London, Conn., 257 pages, 
$22.50. 

The wealth of tested, workable 
ideas in this comprehensive manual 
are designed to put profitability into 
sales gatherings. 
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when Magliners go to 


OOK WHAT 
HAPPENS- 


work... 








A high bed carrier meeting a low 


level dock blends into a happy situa- 
tion when a Magliner Dock Board- 
and-Ramp combination takes over. 
The dock board can be used inde- 
pendently for normal loading, or 


Tight turns into a carrier from a 
narrow dock are difficult and danger- 
ous. But coming or going, Magliner 
Flared Dock Boards make these 
sharp, right-angle turns easy—with 
most of the turn made right on the 


No loading or unloading tie-ups with 
Magliner Car-to-Car Access Boards. 
Loads move swiftly, safely, surely 
from loading dock to farthest out- 
lying railcar. Demurrage costs are 
reduced . . delays eliminated! 


combined with the ramp to provide a 
longer, safer slope when needed. 


Magna-Lum T. L. Plates return 
big dividends from a small 
investment! Made of high- 
Strength, light metal alloy, 
these rugged Truck Loading 
Plates safely handle axle loads 
up to 4,800 Ibs. . . . give fast, 
efficient loading at minimum 
cost! 


tough 
heaviest loads! 


Extra-wide spans, like this one over 


a railspur, require a dock board of 
extra long length. When they get this 
long we Call them Magliner Movable 
Bridges. Quickly installed without 
altering existing docks or floors, the 
bridge is easily moved when neces- 
sary' Many standard sizes to meet 
a wide range of requirements. 


board! Magliners are rugged and 
. Stand up under the 


Hard-to-get-at railcars are easily 
reached with Magliner Car-to-Car 
Dock Boards on the job! 


Ground-level loading was the problem 
here. Unloading a truck or railcar took 
3 men and @ power truck . . . required 
30 minutes to an hour. Now, one man with 
a Magliner Mobile Loading Ramp handles 
the entire job in half the time! Easily 
moved where and when they're needed, 
Magliners keep loads moving from ground 
to carrier smoothly, safely—economically ! 











Though the problems shown above are 


Them’’. Send for your copy today! 


MAGLINE INC. 
P.O. Box 37, 


Pinconning, Michigan 


Send Bulletin DB-204. 


Name 
Company... 


Address__ 
a 


Zone 


individual and different, 
they have one thing in common. Each was solved by putting a 
low cost Magliner magnesium dock board, bridge or ramp on the 
job. Additional on-the-job information is contained in Magline’s 
Bulletin DB-204 “ Difficult Dock Problems and How to Solve 


- State 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada Limited, Renfrew, Ontario. 
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We raised sales 10% 
with (ss) “T-1” Steel 


The Drott Manufacturing Co., Wausau, Wis- 
consin, makes front-end shovels for crawler 
tractors. Customers want the largest capacity 
bucket with the least weight to keep the ma- 
chine balanced. 

Edward Drott, President, says, “We went 
to USS ‘T-1’ Steel because we needed 40% 
more strength with 30% less weight than was 
possible with conventional materials. Payload 
was boosted by 1,200 pounds. 

“The use of “T-1’ Steel enabled us to get the 


jump on our competition and we let our 


customers know, immediately, of the advan- 
tages of “T-1' Steel by advertising extensively. 

“At this point,” Mr. Drott says, “we are 
one of the leading manufacturers of front-end 
shovels in the field. We attribute at least 10% 
of our sales volume to the successful applica- 
tion of USS “T-1° Steel to our products.” 

Why not get the facts on how USS “T-1” 
Constructional Alloy Steel can help boost the 
sales of your products. “T-1” Steel's great 
strength (100,000 psi minimum yield strength) 
helps trim costly dead weight from all kinds 
of equipment, mobile or stationary. Its out- 
standing resistance to impact abrasion, when 
furnished to 321 minimum Brinell hardness, 
increases service life as much as 10 times in 
abusive applications. USS “T-1” Steel stays 
strong and tough down to 50° below zero— 
and it is weldable and workable, too. 

Write for our booklet, USS “T-1” Steel, 
United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Room 6016, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS and ‘‘T-1’’ are registered trademarks 


United States Stee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steei—San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply—Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 


United States Steel 





CONVERTIBLE CAT: This amphibian cata- 
maran-type outboard rolls right up on the 
beach. Among a large group of futuristic 
outboards dreamed up by McCullough 
Corp. to promote its “Scott” outboard mo- 
tors, this one is the closest to possible pro- 
duction. Company officials say the biggest 
return on their futuristic program is pro- 
jection of a favorable corporate image. 


Organized 
Dreaming: 





How Futuristic Models Pay Off 


EVER since Leonardo Da _ Vinci 
started the ball rolling, man’s fascina- 
tion with futuristic designs has mount- 
ed. Today organized dreaming about 
new products has become such an es- 
tablished industrial activity that it 
rates a permanent spot in the organi- 
zation of many companies. 

Since the late 1930’s, auto manu- 
facturers have been the most spectac- 
ular practitioners of the art, some- 
times spending as much as $1 million 
to create a full-scale, driveable “idea 
car.’ But now, producers of lower- 
caste products such as lawn mowers, 
industrial trucks, and welding equip- 
ment are becoming product vision- 
aries. Lots of hard-earned cash is be- 
ing put into detailed renderings, scale 
models, or actual hand-made proto- 
types of 19?? models. 

What benefits does a company hope 
to get out of building futuristic mod- 
els? This question was put by DUN’s 
REVIEW to a number of executives in 
manufacturing companies which prac- 
tice this kind of organized dreaming. 
Some of their answers are listed in the 
box at right. 

The benefits to be gained depend 
on the type of design the company 
concentrates on developing. There 
actually are many types of futuristic 
designs, falling roughly into three 
classes: 

Class 1: Highly promotional pro- 
jections that the company has no 
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present plans to produce. Often they 
are based on obscure or as yet undis- 
covered physical principles. General- 
ly, a corps of press agents is sent out 


to beat the publicity drums, and an 


institutional advertising campaign is 
launched to tell the world about the 
company’s far-sighted planning. The 
public and potential customers are in- 
vited to come and marvel at the new 
designs. But although their main pur- 
pose is to amaze and impress, these 
models sometimes give valuable clues 
to improving present products (see 
photo of “Miracle Kitchen” ). 





Today’s Uses for 
Tomorrow’s Designs 


Currently, futuristic designs are helping 
companies to: 
® intensify market research 


® break down public resistance to radi- 
cal change 


® help stimulate desire for new products 


® help project advanced thinking as a 
company asset 


© stimulate design staff 


® stimulate top-management in long- 
range thinking 


® build morale of all employees 


© develop new uses for raw materials 
products 


Class 2: Pre-prototypes that will 
have an important influence on prod- 
ucts the company may be turning out 
shortly. These designs are usually kept 
under wraps and only shown to com- 
pany officials or favored customers. 

A few companies, however, have 
thrown caution to the wind and put 
their pre-prototypes on public dis- 
play. Hundreds of thousands see the 
annual General Motors Corp. ‘‘Mo- 
torama” and the Hotpoint Company’s 
“Custom Trending” exhibits. These 
two progressive companies have been 
willing to risk the possible losses from 
copying by competitors for the sake 
of the valuable market research re- 
sults gained by wide exposure. The 
promotional profits in showing pre- 
prototypes also are enormous, al- 
though some customers are disap- 
pointed when the pre-prototypes can't 
be bought immediately. 

The Hotpoint Company of Chicago 
has even hired a crew of interviewers 
to poll the housewives who have been 
invited to operate its pre-prototypes 
at state fairs. Their reaction to a 
futuristic gas range that folds up like 
a Murphy bed has been so favorable 
that Hotpoint has put it into limited 
production. 

Hotpoint tries to confuse its com- 
petitors by displaying a number of 
pre-prototypes and letting the compe- 
tition guess which ones turn out to be 
winners with the housewives. The 
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Let Us “Brief” 
You on Texas 





It’s difficult for a Texan to 
be brief because the state 
offers so much to industry 
...but TP&L’s industrial 
consultants are ready and 
willing to brief you on all 
subjects pertaining to plant 
location problems....in 
your own Office... any- 
time...any place. No 
obligation... Strictly 
confidential. 

Write, wire or phone J. D. 
Eppright, Director Indus- 
trial Development Divi- 
sion, for an appointment, 







TEXAS POWER 
and LIGHT COMPANY 


DALLAS 










































CAPITALIST PROPAGANDA: This $150,000 “Miracle Kitchen” of the future was built by 
RCA Whirlpool for display this month in Moscow. From the control panel, the housewife 
directs the automatic scrub-mop-polisher. A serving cart can roll over to the table and 
load, scrape, wash, and dry dishes. The shape of the automatic cleaner has been so well 
received by housewives that it has been adapted to the company’s current vacuum cleaner. 


FUTURISTIC WELDING 
machines displayed by 
A.O.Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, were the hit 
of a recent trade show. 
Billed as “blue sky,” 
the wooden mock-ups 
nevertheless generated 
many inquiries on de- 
livery dates. 


SUN-POWERED: 4A// the know-how necessary to construct this 1969 automatic lawn mower 
is available, but Moto-Mower engineers admit that there isn’t much of a market at the pos- 
sible price. Batteries in the appliance are charged by solar power caught in the antenna- 
like unit which follows the sun. When the photo-electric cells in the lower left corner 
indicate the grass is tall enough, the mower leaves its little garage and moves across the 
lawn in a pre-determined pattern recorded ona tiny magnetic tape unit in the mower. The 
design is part of a program celebrating the company’s 40th year in business. 











only people who see the results of the 
“structured interviews,” of course, are 
Hotpoint officials. In addition, Hot- 
point designers incorporate a few 
phony features in some models to 
throw their rivals off the scent. (Some- 
times the housewives surprise every- 
one by clamoring for the decoy fea- 
tures.) 

Although working models of pre- 
prototypes are much more expensive 
to make than drawings, scale models 
or mock-ups, Douglas W. Quirk, Hot- 
point’s manager of advanced product 
planning, believes that this is the only 
way to be sure of customer reaction. 
The $500,000 that Hotpoint sinks 
into its futuristic program each year is 
small compared to the millions that 
might be lost turning out products 
customers wouldn’t like. 


Suppliers seek new markets 


Class 3: Designs of end products 
that use a supplier’s materials and 
components. Under the “Forecast” 
program sponsored by the Aluminum 
Company of America, for instance, 
designers are commissioned to dream 
up products using aluminum. Alcoa 
then displays the product models at 
exhibits and through advertising. Cus- 
tomers now are beginning to show 
interest in producing some of the 
Forecast designs. Similarly, the Mc- 
Cullough Corp., Los Angeles, is pub- 
licizing its futuristic outboard motor- 
boats. Another outboard motor pro- 
ducer, Evinrude Corp., Milwaukee, is 
making and_ displaying futuristic 
houseboats. It has offered one of the 
outboard-powered houseboats as the 
grand prize in a widely advertised na- 
tional contest. 

Capital goods manufacturers, too, 
sometimes reap rich rewards from or- 
ganized dreaming, as illustrated by 
the futuristic fling taken at A. O. 


Smith Corp., Milwaukee. A little 
more than a year ago, the man- 
agement of the Welding Products 


Division decided to give its technical 
staff this mental exercise: dream up 
welding equipment based on con- 
ceivable but not yet available power 
sources. 

After a gestation period of nine 
months, the engineers came up with 
a group of “dream” welders. The two 
most conservative were the “Stellar- 
weld,” a self-contained welder pow- 
ered by a thermonuclear source uti- 
lizing deuterium, and the “Starfire” 
welding gun, which would use yet- 
undiscovered high energy fuels to pro- 
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Even 


Kinnear + Rellleg Doors, installed ma 


in this ultra-modern geodesic dome — 


pas 


intervals around the huge dome 


; oo _ 
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— as in all types of buildings 





Door efficiency calls for 





With no internal supports of any 
kind, yet big enough to enclose a 
football field, this giant geodesic 
dome houses a railroad car repair 
shop of the Union Tank Car Co., 
in Baton Rouge, La. 


And here, as in all types of 
buildings, Kinnear Rolling Doors 


provide up-to-the-minute door 
efficiency. 

They open straight upward and 
clear the entire doorway, coiling 
compactly above the opening. Sur- 
rounding floor, wall and overhead 
space, inside and outside the build- 














Kinnear Rolling Doors 


ing is always fully usable whether 
the doors are opened, closed, or 
in action. This promotes full use 
of hoist, crane, conveyor, and lift- 
truck equipment. 


Their continuous all-metal cur- 
tain gives extra protection against 
intruders, vandals, troublemakers, 
wind, weather, and fire. 

Every Kinnear Door is Regis- 
tered. Full details of all parts are 
kept permanently in Kinnear’s fire- 
proof vaults. Parts are always re- 
placeable. Your Kinnear doors will 
never be “orphans” 


For maximum durability Kuin- 
near’s special hot-dip galvanizing 
coats the entire curtain with a full 
1.25 oz. of pure zinc per square 
foot of metal (ASTM standards). 


Kinnear Rolling Doors are built 
any size, for old or new buildings, 
with motor, manual or mechanical 
operation. Write for information. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 

1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 

Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





ROLLING DOOR 
Saving Ways in Doorways 
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TRE WNATIONAL SCENE 








> TEXTILES... 


no other type of container handles 
materials so surely... or so gently! 


Kennett Receptacles are unsurpassed 


for safe, sure, clatter-free handling of 


delicate yarns, fabrics and finished 
garments. They’re made of National 
Vulcanized Fibre, a material amazingly 
light, tough, smooth, durable. 


If you don't know these standbys of the 
textile field, it will pay you to check into 
them now (whatever your materials handling 


problem). Kennett Receptacles are made of 


National Vulcanized Fibre... . 
but a chemically-made fibre that is one of the 
strongest materials per unit of weight chat 
ever went into a container. 

Kennett Receptacles can be slammed, 
banged, stacked, knocked and abused in 
mills, warehouses, stores, stockrooms and on 


not a paper, 





production lines and they'll come back for 
more. Vulcanized Fibre won't split, crack, 
dent, crush, crumple, blister or rust. It’s 
strong, yet so amazingly sleek, resilient and 
shock-absorbing that Kennett Receptacles 
are the choice for sate handling of delicate 
materials, components and products in al- 
most every industry. 

There is a full line of sizes and types: 
roving cans, trays, tote boxes, barrels, cases 
and multi-purpose trucks available, even in a 
fire-resistant fibre if you wish. Or, name 
your special requirement and Kennett can 
provide it. 

Write direct to Dept. I-7 today for our 
comprehensive booklet. If you'll name the 
use you have in mind, we'll be glad to tell 
you specifically how we can help. 


(am N A TIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CoO.., Wilmington 99, Del. 
'®) In Canada: WATIONAL FIBRE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Terente 3, Ontarie 
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duce high temperatures in oxygen- 
free space. 

Non-working models displayed at a 
welding show last April attracted huge 
crowds. A. O. Smith officials claim 
that the $15,000 spent on conceiving 
and building the wooden models paid 
triple dividends in prestige, publicity, 
and stimulation to company designers. 
Incidentally, actual costs were charged 
to advertising. 

Clark Equipment Company, Bu- 
chanan, Mich., had some futuristic 
industrial trucks drawn up for an 
entirely different reason. Harley J. 
Earl, recently retired vice president in 
charge of styling for General Motors, 
styled the enormous materials han- 
dlers primarily to stimulate top man- 
agement thinking about the direction 
of company growth. 

For manufacturers who have no 
visionaries on the payroll, or who 
don’t want to distract their designers 
from practical pursuits, there are 
plenty of industrial designers available 
to do “contract dreaming.” They work 
on a fixed-fee or retainer basis. Rates 
per man run about the same as for 
management consultants—from $100 
to $200 a day. 

Like contract researchers, free- 
lance industrial designers offer a com- 
pany the advantages of specialized ex- 
perience, fresh thinking, and no built- 
in inhibitions. Because they work for 
more than one company, industrial 
designers act as a clearing house for 
new design ideas, claims Monte Ferar 
of Sundberg-Ferar, Detroit, who de- 
signed RCA’s “Miracle Kitchen.” 


Shapes of things to come 

“Blue Sky” designs are helping to 
provide the outer clothes—and some 
of the inner guts, too—for the re- 
markable machines that will trans- 
form homes, farms, offices, factories, 
and transportation in the future. 

The success so many companies are 
having with futuristic designs doesn’t 
mean, however, that every one can 
stake a claim on “Cloud 9” with the 
same results. For a manufacturer who 
values his reputation as a dependable, 
conservative producer, and whose de- 
signers aren’t given to flights of fancy, 
a sudden spurt into the wild blue yon- 
der might evoke more smirks than 
sales. But for a growing, promotion- 
minded company, building, display- 
ing, and eventually commercializing 
futuristic models may add the spice 
of showmanship that will sharpen the 
appetite of the customer. —M.M. 
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Only a matter of minutes... 
between inspiration .. . 
and communication 





... with a 


DAVIDSON 
DUAL-LITH! 


That important sales bulletin that you just wrote; or a new promotion 
piece for the trade can appear in print the same day when you own a DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Davidson Dual-Lith. Type, write or draw directly on a paper master 
and put it on your Dual-Lith. Your copies come out sharp and clear 


— because you're getting true offset printing! For longer runs, and for | 
: : | % YES, I'd like to know more about 


Dual-Lith. Send me FREE litera- 
ture, and the name of my local 
distributor. 


photographic or color reproduction, use a metal plate. 

Think how communications will be improved and speeded up in 
your company—with a Dual-Lith. Every memo, every last-minute 
price change can be out by five! Dual-Liths are rugged, compact, 
simple to operate, easy to maintain. Ten models, too—one exactly Name 
right for your requirements. Take a moment out now to write us for. . 
FREE literature ... or better still, call your local Company 
Davidson distributor (he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages.) DAVIDSON CORPORATION, subsidiary of I] . 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson davidson 
Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Address 


Zone State 
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Locate 
your 

new plant 
for 
oreater 
profits 


The keener your 
competition, the more 
important the 
advantages of the 
Baltimore area are to 
you. Let us make a 
special Plant Location 
Study to show you 
clearly and concisely 
the competitive 
advantages you will 
gain by locating your 
new plant here. In 
confidence, of course, 
and without obligation. 
Write, wire or phone 
our Industrial 
Development Service, 
1106 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


GIVE YOUR BUSINESS 


BALTIMORE 
COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 








| Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 1106 | 
| industrial Development Service, | 
| Baltimore 3, Maryland | 
| I’m interested in your Special Plant 
Location Study. Please have your repre- 
' sentative contact me. 
| Name.............2..c--ccccccccccccescccesccoce: | 
ne | 
ps | 
PER a ccucsscevccessescccceccocccceccessssescsess 
aa ah a a | 
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Capital Views & Previews 





Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 


tells why he believes... 


Bipartisanship 


Can Beat Inflation 


PAUL WOOTON 


AN AVOWED foe of inflation, un- 
balanced budgets, and _ excessive 
taxes, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, ma- 
jority leader of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate, rejects the “spend- 
thrift” label that has been pinned on 
his party. 

“Neither party has a monopoly on 
the desire for fiscal sanity,” the Texas 
Democrat told DUN’s REVIEW re- 
cently. “Surely no one feels more 
keenly than I do about the dangers 
of inflation. The cooperation of Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments and 
the public is required to combat it. 
And combat it we must, for eco- 
nomic strength is as vital as military 
strength.” 

Inflation, the Senator says, “‘press- 
es on the business man faced with 
mounting costs. It presses on_ the 
farmer who has to pay more for what 
he buys and on the working man 
whose paycheck buys less. Nobody 
benefits but the speculators.” 

Because of his belief that “bold 
and imaginative” action is imperative, 
Johnson was instrumental in launch- 
ing a full-scale study of the Ameri- 
can economy by the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress. 

‘Two-thirds of the world’s people 
are either against us or uncommit- 
ted,” the Senator points out. “The 
Communists are tightening their hold 
on what they have and are striving 
to line up the uncommitted. The free 
enterprise system is at stake.” 

Time for counterattack 

The fact that our exports are down 
nearly 20 per cent indicates, Johnson 
feels, that the economic phase of the 
cold war is going against us. 





































“Business men and all Americans 
must gird themselves for this fight,” 
he says. ““The Communists are seek- 
ing to tie the rest of the world to 
Russian trade patterns. Soviet mis- 
sions honeycomb the world. They 
are everywhere with books, schools, 
medicines, food, clothing, housing, 
and loans at 2 per cent. 

“Our Government must borrow 
the ‘can-do’ spirit of the American 
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Lyndon B. Johnson 


business man who has made _ the 
American economy the envy of the 
world. Business men have a deep and 
abiding interest in a sound economy 
an interest which I share and one 
with which I sympathize.” 

Although he thinks there is a press- 
ing need for a more realistic tax 
code, the majority leader sees no 
prospect that any major revisions in 
tax legislation will be made at this 
session of Congress. However, the 
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Take 
the 
mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine 
helps you break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


You'll take the mike .. . dictate . . . and suddenly you’l 
realize that any other dictating method is now old- 
fashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
respondence . . . a communicator of instructions... a 
conference reporter a sounding board for sales 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 
... and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon—‘“‘take the mike”’ at your own 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike...your talk will be our best sales talk! 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company, 
West Orange, N.J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W.. Toronto Ont. 


FREE TRYOUT! —Just fill out and mail this coupon 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey. 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 
No obligation! 


Okay Edison, I’d like to take the mike of the all-new 
Edison Voicewriter. Please call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 


Name 





Title 





Organization 





Address 





Zone _ State 








City 
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That Leopold Black Walnut “Magic”! 


Even in a cool, restful co/or setting, the genuine warmth of Leopold office 
furniture creates a charm all its own. Dollar for dollar and inch for inch, 
Leopold is the standout value on the market. But not at any price could 
you get in any other way the warm feeling of success that comes 
from caretully fashioned American Black Walnut by Leopold. 


Pays for itself in increased efficiency—quickly. 


For complete office planning, see your nearest dealer—listed on the facing page 
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CRAFTED IN THE HEART OF THE BLACK WALNUT REGION 


hearings which the tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee will 
open next November will be the be- 
ginning of an exhaustive study of the 
whole internal revenue code. Johnson 
is confident the study will result in 
reductions both in taxes and the 
public debt and will plug up some 
costly loopholes. Johnson personally 
favors reducing excise taxes by in- 
creasing the basic exemption. 


The people want action 


The Senator, an experienced ob- 
server of the domestic scene, says, 
‘Everywhere I have gone the people 
are on the march. Our country is 
heading into one of the great expan- 
sions of history. A century of oppor- 
tunity is unfolding before us.” 

Nevertheless, faith in progress can- 
not be based on confident predictions 
alone. “Confidence,” he asserts, 
“grows out of action. If monetary and 
fiscal matters are not handled effec- 
tively by the party in power, the vot- 
ers will do something about it at the 
next election.” 

Many political observers will not 
be greatly surprised if, when the time 
comes for the voters to decide who 
is going to move into the White House 
in 1961, Lyndon Johnson’s name 
should head the Democratic slate. 
Johnson himself refuses to speculate 
either about his personal future or 
his party’s chances at the polls. 

“If one party wins an overwhelm- 
ing victory,” he says, “there always 
are predictions that the other party 
is headed for extinction. The fact is 
that neither of our two parties is 
headed for destruction. The Congress 
has a mandate, but it is not a man- 
date to divide and destroy. Neither 
is it a mandate to use precious time 
campaigning for the next election. 

“It is the job of those who have 
been elected to the Congress to trans- 
act the people’s business. We recog- 
nize that the people elected our 
President for the term which does 
not end until 1961. The President is 
entitled to cooperation. A_ nation 
cannot operate in the field of foreign 
affairs and defense when it speaks 
with two voices. The 1960 election 
will take care of itself in 1960. Mean- 
while, there is much work to be done 
and many hard problems to solve. 

‘Tomorrow must be better than 
today,” the Senator declares. “‘Parti- 
san differences cannot be allowed to 
interfere with the onward rush of the 
economy.” END 
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Dealers offering complete office planning 
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ALA. Birmingham—Office Outfitters 
Zac Smith Stationery Co 
Dothan—Hudson Office Supply Co. 
Mobile—Waller Brothers, Inc 


ARIZ. Phoenix--PBSW Sup. & Equip. 
Tucson—Howard & Stofft 


ARK. Fort Smith —Calvert-McBride Prtg. Co. 
Little Rock—Parkin Prtg. & Stat. 
Pine Bluff—The Perdue Co 


CALIF. Anaheim—Anaheim Office Furn. & 
Sup. Co 


Bakersfield— Valley Office Supply 
Fresno —Healey & Popovich 
Glendale—Hopper's Offce Furniture 
Los Angeles—Pacific Desk 
Sacramento—Capita! Off ce Equip. 
San Bernardino— Stockwell & Binney 
San Diego—Austin Safe & Desk Co. 
San Francisco— Beier & Gunderson 
San Jose—Kennedy Bus. Mach 
Santa Barbara—Ebersole Off. Mach. 
COLO. Denver—W. H. Kistler Stat. 
CONN. Hartford—Barney’'s of Hartford 
New Haven—Joseph F. Yates, Inc. 
DELA. Wilmington— Matthews Bros. 


FLA. Bradenton—Bradenton Off. Equip. 
Fort Lauderdale—Dean’s 
Thompson Office Equip. Co. 
Fort Myers—Parker's Book Store 
Jacksonville—Office Equip. & Sup. 
Mariana Mariana Office Supply 
Miami— Blank, Inc 
Orlando—George Stuart, Inc 
Pensacola—Pensacola Office Equip. 
Sarasota—Williams Co 
Tallahassee—Commercial Off. Sup 
West Palm Beach—Tucker & Johnson 
GA. Atlanta—Ball-Stalker 
Office Supplv Company 
Savannah—Kennickell Prtg. Co. 
Thomasville—The Book Store 


IDAHO Boise—Syms-York Co 
Bioomington—Paxton Typewriter Co. 
ILL. Chicago—Horder's, Inc 
Andersen, Riley & Sava 
Marshall Field & Co 
Monroe Furniture Co 
Decatur—Haines & Essick Co. 
Edwardsville—E. J. Shepherd 
Forest Park—Olsen's Office Sup. 
Kankakee—Byron Johnson 
Moline—Carlson Bros. Inc 
Peoria— Business Equipment Co 
Quincy—Oennings 
Rockford— McFarland Office Equip. 
Springfield Jefferson Stationers 
Zion—Burgess, Anderson & Tate 
IND. Ft. Wayne—O'Reilly Office Supply 
indianapolis—Wm. B. Burford Prtg. 
South Bend— Business Systems 


IOWA Cedar Rapids— Morris Sanford 
Company 


Counc! Bluffs—Emarines 
Des Moines— Storey Kenworthy Co. 
Dubuque—C. F. Cody Company 
Marshalitown— Marshall Off. Sup. 
Mason City—Yelland & Hanes 
Muscatine—Leu Typewriter 
Newton— Newton Office Supply Co. 
Sioux City—Sioux City Stationery 
Spencer—-Bergstrom Office Supply 
Waterloo——Latta’s, Inc 

KAN. Hutchinson—Roberts Pg 
Salina—Consolidated Prtg. & Stat. 
Topeka— Thacher, Inc 


of Burlington, Iowa 


Wichita— Bauman Office Equip. Co. 
KY. Lexington—Transylvania Prtg. 
Louisville—O'Connor & Raque 
LA. Alexandria—Garrett Off. Sup. 
Baton Rouge— Louisiana Off. Sup. 
Crowley—Geo. W. Rollosson & Son 
Lafayette—Genera! Office Supply 
Lake Charles—Lake Charles Off. Sup. 
Monroe— Standard Office Supply Co. 
New Orleans—J. D. LeBlanc, Inc. 
Shreveport—Castle Printing Co. 
The Drake Co 
ME. Bangor —Bangor Office Suppty 
Portiand—F. 0. Bailey Co., Inc 
MD. Baltimore— Baltimore Stationery Co. 
Modern Stationery Co 
Salisbury—White & Leonard 
MASS. Boston—Contract Sales, Inc 
L. E. Muran 
L. J. Peabody Office Furn. Co 
Framingham—H. M. Nichols & Co. 
Worcester—Palley Office Supply Co 
MICH. Battie Creek—Wellever Bus. Sys. 
Detroit—J. L. Hudson Co 
Kalarnazoo —Dykema Office Supply 
Pontiac—General Prtg. & Off. Sup 
Sault Ste. Marie—Sauilt News Prtg. 


MINN. Duluth— Weygant-Goodspeed Co. 
Faribault—The Beltz Co 
Minneapolis Miller Davis Co. 
New Uim— Kemske Paper Co 
Owatonna— Journal-Chronicie 
Rochester— Whiting Stationers, Inc 
St. Paul—McClain & Hedman & Schuidt 
Co 


MISS. Greenwood—Fisher Stationery Co. 
Gulf port —The Office Supply Co 
Hattiesburg—Standard Off. Sup. 
Jackson— Mississippi Stationery Co. 

L aurel—Partiow- Tyler Co 
Tupelo—Stark Weatheral Off. Outfitters 


MO. Columbia—Centrai Oftice Equip. 
Hann'‘bal—Std. Printing Co. 
Joplin—Joplin Printing Co. 

Kansas City—Duff & Repp 

Poplar Bluff—Poplar Bluff Printing 
St. Joseph—Brown Transfer & Stor 
St. Louis—Lammert Furniture Co 
Sikeston— Scott Office Equipment 
Springfield—Elkins-Swyers Co 

MONT. Billings— Gazette Printing 
Great Falls—Tribune Printing & Sup. 

NEB. Hastings—Hastings Typewriter 
Lincoin—Latsch Brothers 
Omaha— Orchard & Wilhelm Co 

N. J. Elizabeth—Business Furniture tnc. 
Newark— Max Blau & Sons 

Herbert L. Farkas Company 
Trenton—Palmer, Trout & Co 
N. M. Albuquerque—Strong’s Off. Supp 


N.Y. Buffalo—Hoelscher Stat 
Garden City—J. S. McHugh, Inc 
Mineola, L. |.—D. Waldner Co 
New York City—-A. Blank Co 

Business Equipment Sales Co 

Clark & Gibby, Inc 

Commerce Desk Co 

Driver Desk Company 

Chas. J. Lane Company 

Metwood Office Equipment Corp. 

Pear! Desk Co 

Regan Office Furniture Co 

A. Pearson's Sons, Inc 
Niagara Falls—George H. Courter 
Olean— Standard Equipment Co 
Rochester—Heinrich-Seibold Stat 
Syracuse—J. Hillsberg Safe Co 
Utica— Genesee Office Equip. Co. 


N.C. Charlotte—-Pound & Moore Co 
Fayetteville—Williams Off. Equip. Co 
Greensboro— Kinney-Keesee Sup. 
New Bern-—Owen G. Dunn Co 
Raleigh—Capitol Printing Co 

Edwards & Broughton Co 

N. D. Bismarck—Gaffaney & Shipley 
Fargo —Gaffaney's Office Specialty 
Grand Forks—Gaffaney's Off. Spec 
Minot —Gaffaney's Minot Stationery 
Wahpeton —Globe-Gazette Prtg. Co 


OHIO Akron —Summerville's 
Canton—Office Equipment Co 
Cincinnati— Globe Office Equipment 
Cleveland — Randolph Desk Co 
Columbus—F. J. Heer Printing Co. 
Dayton— Archie Sherer Co 
Elyria— Lorain County Stationers 
Findia —Evans Typewriter Co 
Toledo—Newell B. Newton Co 

OKLA. Ardmore—Nationa!l Off. & Bank 

Supply 
Bartiesville— Bartlesville Stationery 
Lawton—-Southwestern stat. & Bank Sup. 
Oklahoma City— House of Wren 
Ponca City—S'western Stat. & Bank 
Tulsa—Scott-Rice Company 

Tulsa Stationery Co 

ORE. Eugene— Koke-Chapman 
Portland— Kubl:-Howell Co 

PA. Allentown—Royal H. Eckert 
Easton —Stotz Office Equip. Co 
Erie—Rider Office Equip & Sup 
harrisburg Cole & Company 
New Castie—Castle Stationery Co 
Norristown—D. M. Feidman, tnc 
Philadeiphia—A. Pomerantz & Co 
Pittsburgh —Gener | Office Equip 
York—H. G. Bancroft 


R. |. Providence— Providence Paper 
S. D. Rapid City—Western Stationers 
Sioux Falls—Midwest Beach 


S. C. Columbia —A. Hines McWaters 


TENN. Chattanooga— Office Equip 
Commercial Staty. & Supply Co 
Jackson Tom Lawier's Stationers 

Memphis—-S. C. Toof Company 

Nashville—-Hessey Prtg. & Stat 


TEX. Abilene—Abilene Prtg. & Sta 
Amarillo —S'western Stat. & Bank Supply 
Austin—The Steck Company 
Beaumont-€. Szafir & Son Co 
Corpus Christi—John #. Yochem Co. 
Dallas —Ciarke & Courts 

Stewart Office Supply Co 
El Paso—Nor.on Brothers 
Fort Wor.h—Stafford-Lowdon Co 
Houston Clarke & Courts 

Wilson Stationery Co 
Lubbock—-The Baker Company 
Midiand—The Baker Co 
San Antonio Maverick-Clarke Litho 
Tyler—Hixson & Ellis 

Story-Wright Company 
Waco —Hil! Prtg. & Stationery Co 
Wichita Falls—Buchanan Stationery 


UTAH Ogden —Weber Office Supply 
Salt Lake City—-Utah-Idaho Schi. Sup. 


WASH. Seattle—Bank & Off. Equip 
Tacoma—Puget Sound Office Equip 


W. V. Charleston —S. Spencer Moore 
Huntington Standard Prtg. & Pub 


WIS. Appleton —Sylvester & Nielsen 
Green Bay—Stuebe Binding & Prtg 
LaCrosse—Swartz Office Supply Co 
Madison——Frautschi's, inc 
Milwaukee —Forrer Equipment Co 
Oshkosh—Scharpf's, tnc 
Sheboygan —Office Supply & Prtg 
Wausau—-Lippin Office Supply 


WYO. Casper — Prairie Publishing 
WASH., D. C.—Chas. G. Stott & Co 


CAN. Calgary, Alberta—-Northwest Whole. 
Furniture 
Vancouver— Brownlee Off. Outfit 








Have You 
a New Address? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usu- 
ally necessary to have three 
weeks’ notice. Please include 
the old address and your pos- 
tal zone number and send the 


information to the 
tion Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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Now in Nickel Stainless Steel... 
economical corrosion-free windows 


The first time you see one of these win- 
dows open, you'll know something new is 
part of modern buildings. 


They don’t bind, they don’t warp, 
they don’t stick. In short, they open, 
and easily. 

That’s because they're made of strong 
Nickel Stainless Steel. Shaped by a mod- 
ern method — roll forming —that makes 
them highly competitive in cost. With 
the price difference so little, and the 
advantages of stainless so superior... 
these windows are really the most eco- 
nomical of all! 


Once installed, they’re made to last for 
the life of the building, with no mainte- 
nance. The Nickel Stainless Steel keeps 
lustrous and free from pitting or rusting 
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of any kind. No painting, no washing. 
Every rain cleans it anew. 

And. look inside the modern building. 
There you'll find Nickel Stainless Steel 
in fixtures, fittings. doors—in a thousand 
and one hardware items. In a variety of 
finishes, too. 

Inco will be glad to see that architects 
and builders get more information about 
stainless steel windows. Or. further in- 
formation on any of the many other 
architectural applications. Just write 
Department H-12: 


©1959, T.1.N.Co., Inc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. ¥. 


jk, INCO NICKEL 


makes stainless steel perform better longer 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 


x THEE 4 ii 


In any of its variety of finishes, Nickel Stainless 
Steel stays rust-free and corrosion-resistant in new- 
type metal curtain wall construction. Stainless steel 
is the way to build for money-saving maintenance. 
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& New technological headache: will it work? 
& Annual contracts help trim down purchasing costs. 


& A self-help plan for technical personnel. 








The Reliability Barrier 


To meet the growing demands for 
high product reliability, companies 
are spending increasing amounts of 
money these days for special talents 
and equipment. In some cases, they're 
even making some changes on the or- 
ganization chart. 

Tougher operating environments 
for both military and non-military 
equipment have raised reliability from 
a concept to a branch of engineering. 
Higher speed and stress to be endured 
by smaller and smaller parts are the 
general rule. Unusual situations such 
as nuclear bombardment or extremes 
of temperature add to the environ- 
mental problems in many classes of 
equipment. 

The most extreme environments 
and specifications are encountered in 
the missile field, of course, but relia- 
bility requirements for peacetime 
equipment also are getting stiffer. 


Most of industry’s counter efforts 


take the form of separate “reliability” 
functions superimposed on design and 
quality control departments. Design 
departments are failing to solve the 
reliability problem, because their usu- 
al approach—adding parts—is just 
the opposite of what is needed. When 
parts are added to a piece of equip- 
ment, there are just that many more 
opportunities for something to fail. 
And the unreliability factor skyrock- 
ets as the number of parts is in- 
creased. (This is the basis of a recent 
plea by Dr. Theodore von Karman, 
chief scientific advisor to NATO, that 
performance requirements for our 
missiles be lowered in order to reduce 
their complexity and thus raise their 
reliability. ) 

To solve its special reliability prob- 
lems, the Leach Corp., Los Angeles, 
has taken the unusual step of setting 
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up a “Production Reliability Center.” 
Other companies are trying to solve 
the problem by hiring scarce “relia- 
bility engineers,” a new breed of spe- 
Cialists. 

The Georgia Division of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. has actually des- 
ignated a “director of reliability” who 
is responsible for improving the relia- 
bility of the company’s products. 

The military, to help solve its spe- 
cial needs, spells out reliability speci- 
fications in defense contracts. This 
practice is likely to spread to indus- 
tries where reliability is becoming a 
major concern. 

Failings in reliability, which take 
the form of degradation in perform- 
ance, or, worse still, complete break- 
down of the equipment, are part of 


ee 


the price we pay for technological 
advance. This price will surely con- 
tinue to rise—a kind of non-monetary 
inflation. 


Purchasing on Contract 


Looking for new ways to cut pur- 
chasing costs and, at the same time, 
insure adequate stocks of spare parts, 
American Viscose Corporation has 
come up with a new approach in pur- 
chasing—annual contracts with se- 
lected local suppliers. In the few 
months that the new system has been 
in operation, it has paid off in: 

@ Reduced inventory of spare parts 
at American Viscose plants. 

@ Much time saved by purchasing 
executives who deal only with sales- 
men from contracted distributors. 

e@ Better service from distributors 
who gain greater familiarity with the 
needs of American Viscose. 
@ Greatly reduced paperwork. 

@ Elimination of any suspicion of 
malpractice on the part of the pur- 
chasing department. 

Obviously, the success of the sys- 
tem depends on the selection of the 
best distributor of the highest quality 
parts in the area. On the basis of past 
experience, American Viscose offi- 
cials believe that the distributors who 
handle the top lines are generally best 
on other counts as well. Before mak- 
ing their choices, company officials 


DELIVERY TIME on colored plastic moulding compounds is sharply reduced by means of 
a color-matching electronics set-up at Monsanto Chemical Company, Springfield, Mass. 
The General Electric Spectrophotometer at the right checks the production sample and 
assigns mathematical values to its chromatic values. These are compared with the same 
values assigned to customer's sample by the Davidson and Hemmendinger computer at the 
left. This procedure eliminates time-consuming customer verification and approval of trial 
matches, provides a fast, accurate, and objective evaluation of the match. 
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SO 
EE‘Easy Goin | 





There’s economy and efficiency in every move a 
Magliner Floor Truck makes! Magliners elimi- 
nate dead weight ... increase Output... cut 
handling costs! Made of magnesium—world’s 
lightest structural metal—Magliners weigh as 
little as 40 Ibs., are capacity rated to 2,000 Ibs., 
more if required. Pound for pound, dollar for 
dollar, load for load . . . easy-going Magliners 


are your best buy! ff 


Standard models available include plat- | 
form trucks, shelf trucks, utility trucks, | 
box trucks, etc.—a lightweight 
Magliner for every job! 

Tell us your requirements. \ 





P. O. Box 307 


| 
Magline Inc. | 
| 
Pinconning, Mich. | 





MAGNESIUM FLOOR TRUCKS 





DRMI REPRINTS 
only 30¢ each! 


All of these features have ap- 
peared in DUN’s REVIEW AND Mobp- 
ERN INDUSTRY. Please order by 
number and enclose payment when 
the order is under $2.10. Send your 
order to Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment, DUN’s REVIEW AND MODERN 


INDUSTRY, 99 Church Street, New 
York 8, N. Y. 
G127. The Modern Office: Across the 


nation companies are revamping their 
office operations, streamlining paper- 
work and realizing new profits. This 28 
page, six part extra emphasis feature 
discusses the big changes that are taking 
place, mechanization, office plans and 
procedures, better looking offices, how 
new equipment produces faster informa- 
tion, manning the office. 
G128—-Integrating Your Transporta- 
tion For Profit: A 40 page special report 
to management which pinpoints what is 
being done in the transportation industry 
to take advantage of new developments 
in physical distribution. Discussed are 
peek-a-boo gondolas, piggyback, con- 
tainerization, ways to stretch the trans- 
portation dollar, new materials handling 
techniques, private trucking operations. 
G106 —-Future Executives— Handle with 
Care!, William B. Given, Jr. No com- 
pany asset is more precious than its 
management timber. A_ distinguished 
industrialist tells why—and what we 
can do to protect it. 
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make field trips to local top-line dis- 
tributors and take bids on anticipated 
volume. 

The contracts that are signed with 
the distributors resemble “‘letters of 
intent.”” They do not bind American 
Viscose, but make the distributor fully 
responsible for supplying certain lines 
of parts. Releases of parts against the 
contract are made by the local parts 
storekeeper. 

The new system does not apply to 
purchases of raw materials or parts 
for machines specially made to Amer- 
ican Viscose standards. 

If this new purchasing technique 
were to gain many new adherents, it 
would, of course, have repercussions 
among suppliers. The inevitable effect 
would be the downgrading of the dis- 
tributors’ local salesmen and _in- 
creased reliance on advertising and 
promotion of the supplier company’s 
reputation. 


Steps Toward Success 


A sharp 11 per cent drop in en- 
rollment in the nation’s engineering 
colleges this year is a fresh reminder 
to industry of the pressing need to 
step up the productivity of those 
young men who do choose engineer- 
ing as a Career. 

As a guide to industry, Prof. John 
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FASTER PRODUCTION of superalloys and 
tool steels is possible with this advanced- 
design consumable-electrode vacuum arc 
melting furnace at Latrobe (Pa.) Steel 
Company. Installed by McGraw-Edison 
Company, it can be reloaded for a new 
8,500-pound melt in twenty minutes flat. 
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ALL-PLASTIC STRUCTURE: A unique, essen- 
tially all-plastic building is now being as- 
sembled as part of the American Exhibition 
in Moscow's Sokolniki Park. Cast of a 
clear, translucent plastic reinforced with 
Owens-Corning Fibreglas, the sections are 
holted together. Here, a crane is lowering 
the flower-like roof sections on one of the 
hollow columns. Rain runs down the col- 
umn into the subsoil. 


W. Riegel of the University of Michi- 
gan has developed seven steps for 
promoting the self-development of 
technical personnel. The rules, based 
on a survey of practices at leading 
manufacturing companies, are: 

e@ Provide for a written semi-annual 
or annual progress report in which 
the individual can summarize the 
work he has completed, state his 
goals for the coming period, and indi- 
cate what experience he thinks he 
needs to improve his abilities and 
qualifications. 

@ Have his immediate superior and 
one or two other senior personnel 
familiar with his work review his 
background and achievements and se- 
lect types of experience which would 
be beneficial to him. 

@ Have his immediate superior dis- 
cuss his progress and ideas for self- 
development with him. The individ- 
ual, with guidance from his superior, 
should formulate a feasible program 
which he will feel responsible for car- 
rying out. 

@ Give research and development 
personnel a chance to become famil- 
iar with operating conditions and per- 
sonnel and to see how their ideas are 
applied elsewhere in the company. 

e@ Assign each man a variety of long- 
term problems, and have him work 
under a series of different supervisors. 
@ Encourage exchange of ideas 
among professionals through techni- 
cal department meetings, seminars, 
and scientific sessions. 

@ Help pay the costs of advanced de- 
grees and attendance at professional 
meetings. —M.M. 
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today as never before... 


to sell management 


advertise in the magazine 


edited for the age of the manager 


Alert business advertisers recognize that dominant, 
continuous advertising to management is the effective 
... selective... economical way to influence business 
decisions. This is the reason—month after month— 
they place more advertising pages in DUN’S REVIEW 
and Modern Industry. They know the readers of 

this business management magazine have authority 

to buy and to influence buying in leading concerns 
throughout the country. 


When you advertise to business your advertising 
belongs in... 


DUNS 
REVIEV 


and Modern Industry 


.ana men who are going to be! 
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Presidents of 121 small industrial companies dis- 


cuss their special problems —and reveal... 


What Small Business 


“SMALL business’s growth depends 
upon the value of its contribution to 
the economy, not upon legislation, 
special advantage, or privilege. Just 
as there is nothing inherently bad 
about being big, there is nothing in- 
herently sacred about being small.” 
Does that sound like a big business 
representative talking? Actually, it’s 
a direct quote from one of the 121 
presidents of relatively small indus- 
trial companies who not long ago par- 
ticipated in a DUN’s REVIEW survey 
on corporate size. [he companies sur- 
veyed employ not less than 75 and 
not more than 150 workers. Their 
annual sales average $2.3 million. 


No danger of extinction 

The presidents of the companies 
polled admit small business has some 
serious problems but deny that its 
days are numbered. Although there 
are obviously “some capital limits 
which hold back small business 
growth, you can still survive if you 
have the right product,” one presi- 
dent says. Another contends there are 
too many small businesses, but ‘‘the 
present profitless prosperity among 
them will force the weaker ones out 
during any slight drop in business.” 
The time has come, a third president 
declares, for the small business man 
to “stop crying about how tough 
things are and attempt to see what is 
wrong with him or his company.” 

The biggest threat to the survival 
of small business, some presidents 
say, Is its own growing habit of look- 
ing for and taking handouts. 

As one man puts it: 

Unions and certain politicians have con- 
vinced many people that someone else (the 
Government, for instance) will take care 
of them, and this idea now has permeated 
many parts of the business world. .. . Sure, 
no one can go into the steel or auto busi- 
ness on a shoestring, but there are more 
varied opportunities today than ever be- 
fore. In certain fields, bigness is necessary 
—=in others, it is not. Small business admit- 
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Really Wants 





tedly is at a serious disadvantage when it 
comes to getting the sums of money need- 
ed for research and development in certain 
fields. Big business is able to finance its 
projects by selling securities to the public. 
But most money available to the small 
company must be repaid. Equity financing 
is usually impossible. However, for those 
who have imagination and ability and who 
are willing to work hard and take risks, 
there is as much opportunity as ever in 
many new and expanding fields. After all, 
neither Ford nor General Motors started 
big. 


Looking at handicaps 

This view reflects the strong note 
of independence found in most of the 
survey replies. But although small 
business management is proud and 
optimistic about its capacities, it Is 
sharply critical of some of the fac- 
tors it feels stunt its growth unduly. 
Chief among these, according to the 
presidents of the smaller industrial 
companies, is the Government. To 
small business, Uncle Sam is a some- 
what arbitrary patriarch, granting aid 
with one hand and taking it back in 
taxes with the other. And pontificat- 
ing about the sacredness of small 
business as he gives and takes does 
not endear him to those he means to 
help, either. 

‘Leave us alone,” says one small 
business man, voicing the sentiments 
of many. “I don’t believe the Govern- 
ment should be involved in financing 
or underwriting small or large busi- 
ness in any manner.” 

The only thing most small business 
wants from the Government is a bet- 
ter tax break. ““The unfairness of the 
tax structure forces precarious deficit 
spending by prohibiting a build-up of 
reserves prior to expenditures,” says 
one of the many presidents who share 
this view. Others propose a number 
of changes to ease the tax burden. 
‘Income tax on small business should 
be on a sliding scale, the same as 
personal income tax. Taking half of a 
small company’s profit does not leave 
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enough for growth and lean-year pro- 
tection.” Or from another president, 
this suggestion: “Raise the present 
$25,000 to $100,000 at 30 per cent, 
provided small businesses reinvest 
proportionately.”’ Some presidents of 
smaller companies would like bigness 
to carry a greater tax load. 

All of those advocating tax changes 
point out that small business must 
depend primarily on itself to earn 
and raise money for expansion, new 
equipment and machinery, and prod- 
uct improvement. One man’s com- 
ments sum it up: 

Small business taxes are a tremendous 
problem. For example, in 1957, which was 
not our best year, we paid out more than 
$100,000 in taxes. We could very well have 
used this money for research and develop- 
ment, to build up our inventory, enlarge 
our factory, or buy new machinery. To 
keep up with the trends and to grow, our 
company must increase its financial facili- 
ties, either through lower or deferred taxes 
on our profits or easier access to larger 
loans. 

Many small company presidents 
also want a change in present depre- 
ciation allowances, which they say 
don’t appraise costs realistically or 
allow for financing the expensive— 
and endless—fight against obsoles- 
cence. 

Limited capital, other presidents 
say, is the principal roadblock to 
small business growth. “Basically,” 
one man says, “‘the problem is money 
—money to do research and product 
improvement—money to pay better 
salaries—money to advertise and pro- 
mote—money to afford one mistake.” 


Pressures from big labor 

Big labor gets a healthy share of 
the blame for small business’s trou- 
bles. Wage cost pressures, monopoly, 
secondary boycotts, sympathetic pick- 
eting, and pattern bargaining are only 
a few of the evils small business lays 
at the door of the big unions. The 
presidents say a small concern can't 
compete against the big company’s 
lower-cost mass production if it is 
forced by pattern bargaining to pay 
the same wages. They are more in- 
clined to lay this complaint on the 
doorstep of the unions than big busi- 
ness, but some blame big business for 
not bargaining harder. 

Concentration of power, wherever 
it occurs, alarms some of the small 
business executives. As one man puts 
it: “The biggest danger to small busi- 
ness lies in the way in which big 
business and big labor are, by their 
policies, forcing everything into big- 
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ness, with the Government going 
along in the same direction.” 

A few small business presidents 
blame all their woes on big business. 
“Tt is impossible for small companies 
to compete with large concerns, part- 
ly because of production costs, but 
mostly because of the costs of adver- 
tising and sales distribution. The day 
of the rugged individualist is past. 
Even if a small company pioneers 
something attractive, a large corpora- 
tion takes over and pushes the little 
guy out of the picture.” 

More commonly, the smaller com- 
pany president criticizes some specific 
aspect of big business. A number of 
men whose companies are suppliers 
of component parts object to big “ver- 
tical” organizations. There are, of 
course, some complaints against the 
pricing policies of big companies. Yet, 
surprisingly, there are more objec- 
tions to the pricing policies of other 
small businesses, “‘which are not al- 
ways fully aware of their costs and 
figure jobs too close.” There are a few 
advocates of administered pricing and 
liberalization of the antitrust laws “‘to 
allow trade associations to suggest 
price floors when their industry is in 
a depressed condition.” 


Trouble may begin at home 


Quite a few presidents blame bad 
management for any and all small 
business problems that may arise. 
“Most small businesses are poorly 
managed,” says one company head. 
“They compete with big business in 
fields where they shouldn’t.”” Another 
man, somewhat apologetically, says 
the same thing: “I’m inclined to lay 
the blame for its difficulties at small 
business’s own door—heresy, but 
true.” Many express the belief that 
any small business, “properly man- 
aged, can always survive comfort- 
ably.” 

Some men point out that, although 
it often has to compete against the 
best executives of big companies, 
small business can't afford really top- 
caliber management. But with effort 
and time and an able head man, any 
small business can become big, these 
presidents say. Others believe that the 
real trouble is that too many small 
business men have been educated to 
run to the Government and holler for 
help. Business success, they contend, 
is mostly the reflection of executive 
performance and able executives 
rarely rum into any insurmountable 
troubles —K.H. 
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Write for full, illustrated descriptive literature and 
data (including Underwriters’ Laboratories ratings) 
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VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 


Chart Action, Indicate Trends, Permit Comparison, Organize Facts 


Complete flexibility with limit- 
less signalling and charting possi- 
bilities ... Easily adapted to your 
individual record requirements. 


Lightweight panels contain 
clear plastic tubes which are 
individually removable and may be 
shifted from one position to an- 
other . . . Clarity of tube provides 
full legibility of contents. 
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| ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 

| [| Send us more information on Visual Control Panels. 
| | ]|We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 
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“Time dijo...” 


‘Time dijo...” 


“Time dijo...” 


**...moon shots...Salk shots... 


nuclear test shots...’ 


To guide their growing 

nations and industries wisely, 
Latin American leaders have 
to keep up with all the news. 


What happens in the U. S. and the 
world is vitally relevant to their 
political and business plans. 

For the clearest, most concise and 
comprehensive accounts of today’s 
complicated news events, these 
responsible people rely on TIME. 


So when news comes up in their 
conversations, it comes in with the 
words ‘‘TIME dijo...’’—‘‘TIME said...”’ 


Th 
rere 
AMERICA Y magazine in 


Latin America 


TIME Latin America is published weekly in English. It consists of the editorial content of the 
U.S. Edition pius additional Latin American news and advertising directed to its special audience. 
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International Markets 





U.S. exports droop while international trade flour- 


ishes. Competitor nations improve trade balances. 


Competitive patterns overseas plague some indus- 


tries, offer others rich market opportunities. 


Changing investment climate abroad limits U.S. 


operations in a number of key areas. 


Downward Drift in Exports 


U.S. export statistics continue to make 
poor reading. At $3.8 billion, out- 
bound shipments in the first quarter 
1959 were roughly 6 per cent under 
1958 levels—which, _ incidentally, 
were down from 1957 highs. And the 
April 1959 figures just in are equally 
discouraging. Ignoring military ex- 
ports of $125 million, the month’s 
exports eased off 4 per cent to a level 
of $1.475 billion. It’s no wonder that 
forecasts for 1959 are now being ad- 
justed to a more realistic $15-billion 
figure, some $2.3 billion down from 
earlier estimates. 

But while we are selling less, we 
are buying more from abroad. The 
first quarter 1959 balance of pay- 
ments is now down to $271 million. 
Contrast this with the $1 billion sur- 
plus reported a year ago. This may 
well be one of the few years in which 
we will wind up with a deficit trade 
balance. 

The Government’s concern about 
this trend is pointed up by the fact 
that for the first time in its 26-year 
history the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, a committee of more than 100 
prominent business executives who 
report to the Secretary of Commerce, 
included on its agenda spot reports 
on economic conditions throughout 
the world. At the session where these 
reports were given, Juan Trippe, pres- 
ident of Pan American Airways, per- 
haps put his finger on the sensitive 
spot with this observation: Although 
our export trade accounts for some 
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3.5 per cent of the country’s output 
of goods and services, some of our 
leading industrial competitors — the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Japan, 
and Canada—export some 15 per 
cent of their output. 

This aggressive attitude appears 
to be helping other nations achieve 
a strengthened competitive posture, 
while our own is softening. Here are 
two such export success stories: 

@ French exports of manufactured 
goods were up 25 per cent in the first 
quarter 1959. At the same time, her 
imports of manufactured goods were 
down 12 per cent. As a consequence, 
the trade gap is narrowing and prom- 


ises virtually to disappear in the com- 
ing months. During 1957 and 1958, 
monthly trade deficits averaged $119 
million. In the first quarter of 1959, 
the deficit contracted to $38.5 million 
monthly, and in April it fell to 
the low level of $19 million. And if 
transportation and insurance costs 
were reconciled, since exports are 
quoted FOB and imports are quoted 
CIF, even this modest deficit would 
evaporate. 

@ British exports in the first four 
months of 1959 were 12 per cent 
above the 1958 monthly average 
over-all, and 26 per cent ahead in 
shipments to North America, espe- 
cially to the United States. By April, 
gross exports reached their second 
best monthly level, climbing to $829.6 
million. 

In fact, Britain’s economic health 
has improved so much that it re- 
cently relaxed its quantitative quotas 
on some 45 groups of imports from 
the United States. The new ruling in 
effect places virtually 90 per cent of 
goods from the dollar area on a quota- 
free basis. Its real significance, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that, for several 
years now, these curbs have been 
meaningless. As British authorities 
point out, many of the made-in-USA 
products have become so uncompeti- 
tive pricewise and otherwise that the 
United States is losing business not 
only at home but in the export mar- 
kets as well. 

Fven the so-called marginal and 
underdeveloped markets show a bet- 


“a 


WHILE AMERICAN EXPORTS DECLINE, underdeveloped areas like British East Africa, 
aided by World Bank funds, have been improving their industrial potential, building up 
their exports of cash crops. Here, coffee waits to be loaded at the busy port of Mombasa. 
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ter record in their recent international 
trade interchange. For example: 

@ Greek exports have been rising 
modestly but firmly. In the ten-month 
period ended April 1959, exports 
were built up to $196 million, a gain 
of $1.2 million. The key export crop 
-——at $71 million—was_ tobacco, 
which was bought most heavily by 
prosperous Germany. The United 
States was the No. 2 customer. 

@ Venezuela, floating on an oil econ- 
omy, had a favorable trade balance 
of $32 million through the first five 
months of 1959. Compare this with 
the $191 million deficit in five months 
ended May 1958. 

@ British East Africa (Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda) is building up its 
exports of cash crops such as sisal, 
cotton, and, surprisingly, coffee. Ex- 
ports for 1958 totaled $363 million, 
up 7 per cent over 1957 levels. This 
area, which is as large as Western 
Europe but has a sparse population of 
20 million, is a busy scene of trade 
activity. Contributing to its well-being 
are comparatively large-scale im- 
provements in port and transportation 
facilities in which the World Bank, 
a realistic investor, has staked $24 
million. 

Of course, it may be that in eco- 
nomic terms we are reaching for the 
moon. Certainly, some hundreds, if 
not thousands, of U.S. companies op- 
erating from subsidiary points over- 
seas are sharing in this export re- 
surgence abroad. In many cases, what 
once would have been tallied as an 
export statistic on the U.S. interna- 
tional balance sheet now appears in 
the corporate operating statements of 
the individual companies—merged, in 
some cases, with domestic sales fig- 
ures. To expect that direct exports 
would continue to climb while direct 
branch and_ subsidiary operations 
abroad absorb more and more of the 
markets may be both unreasonable 
and unrealistic. The census of U.S. 
business investments Overseas now 
being conducted by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, may provide some an- 
swers to the riddle when the data are 
released next year. 


Competition from Abroad 


Competition lately has been devel- 
oping into a threat of no mean pro- 
portions to industries looking abroad 
for growth opportunities. The assess- 
ments some industries and some ex- 
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Export Pick-up 
on the Way? 


In recent months much has been 
said and written on the drop of 
U.S. exports. To find out how in- 
dividual companies have been af- 
fected, some SOO U.S. exporters 
were surveyed last month by 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE REVIEW, 
monthly business magazine pub- 
lished by the International Divi- 
sion of DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
A check of the first 92 replies 
shows that for 44 exporters, cur- 
rent exports are running behind 
last year’s. Thirty others list their 
exports as ahead of last year’s and 
seventeen report that exports are 
at the same level. As for the fu- 
ture, 32 exporters look for their 
1959 exports to run ahead of 
1958, 32 expect them to fali be- 
hind, and 28 think they will stay 
at the same level. 

In other words, although their 
current export sales are lagging, 
these companies expect a pick-up 
that will enable them to match or 
exceed last year’s marks. A com- 
plete report on the survey will 
appear in the July issue of INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE REVIEW. 











ecutives make of the problems sug- 
gest a pattern for positive action: 

e@ Design lag is an important reason 
for the shrinkage of U.S. exports, ac- 
cording to Hellmuth Walter, research 
director of the Worthington Corp. 
Walter says that foreign engineers are 
able to translate design ideas faster 
from the thinking to the blueprint 
stage because they have more creative 
freedom. 

e@ Machine tool companies, seeing a 
budding recovery in their industry, 
are more worried than ever about 
competition from overseas. Recent re- 
ports indicate that in many foreign 
countries plants and equipment are 
being modernized at a rate faster than 
in the United States. Many U.S. con- 
cerns are buying into European tool- 
making companies, but some com- 
plain that even this offers scant relief, 
because competition for stock or cap- 
ital interest by other U.S. companies 
is pushing up the asking price for 
capital participation. 

@ Steel mills in Europe, Japan, and 
Australia) have made _ impressive 
strides in modernizing production 
methods and streamlining processes. 
Coupled with the lower wage scales 
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abroad (steel workers get roughly 75 
to 90 cents an hour in Europe, 37 
cents in Japan, and 99 cents in Aus- 
tralia, compared with $2.91 in the 
United States), this improved effi- 
ciency gives a nightmarish quality to 
the competitive woes of American 
steel management, which is beginning 
to worry not only about export but 
about domestic markets as well. 

But here are some bright spots in 
this competitive picture: 

@ American TV film shows are en- 
chanting a growing audience in more 
than 50 overseas countries. Dialogue 
is dubbed in the local language. Not 
counting the Canadian networks, 
some 500 overseas TV stations (300 
more will be added in the near fu- 
ture) are presenting diverse television 
fare to an overseas audience that’s 
approximately equal in size to that of 
the United States. Even so, some au- 
thorities estimate that only 10 per 
cent of the potential overseas TV 
audience has been tapped, so there is 
plenty of room for video expansion. 
e@ And air conditioners, at least of 
the commercial variety, are a_ hot 
item in overseas markets today. Ex- 
port business is booming, and local 
competition is light or nonexistent. 
One company, which increased sales 
by 100 per cent during the past five 
years, now considers its overseas divi- 
sion the one most likely to succeed 
in breaking sales records in the next 
five years. Another reports that, in 
the first quarter of 1959, its percent- 
age of total industry exports doubled 
over the 1958 terms. 

This high optimism is completely 
realistic. As one American executive 
points out, considering the experience 
gained by those already in the field 
and the resources available to them, 
it will take foreign competitors at 
least five years or more to make a 
dent in American sales. The poten- 
tials in Europe alone in all types of 
air conditioning equipment is placed 
at $500 million annually. 


Overseas Investment News 


@ American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany, with subsidiaries in ten Latin 
American countries, reports its en- 
ergy sales and number of customers 
reached record highs in 1958, even 
though the company transferred title 
to its Argentine properties to the 
Argentine government late in 1958. 

@ Procter & Gamble has pulled out 
of Cuba, selling its two subsidiaries 
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IN RETAILING, all kinds of progressive establishments are 
whisking through on-store inventories with the Marchant 
Rapid Multiplier. 


IN THE WORLD OF FINANCE, the Marchant Figuremaster 
by the tens of thousands is processing urgently needed calcu- 
lations swiftly and accurately. 








IN MANUFACTURING, the costing, billing, payroll and other 
departments are boosting figurework production with the 
Marchant Figurematic. 





IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING, the Marchant Deci+ Magic 
is enabling key personnel to concentrate less on figuring and 
more on creative productivity. 


Gain the advantages of a Marchant calculator 
Specially programmed for your kind of figurework 








Wherever figurework is performed, a specially pro- 
grammed Marchant calculator does the job best... 
delivering faster figurework, saving time and money. 


Drawing on a half-century of experience in serving 
calculator users in all fields, Marchant has developed 
calculators and methods for the most efficient per- 
formance of virtually every type of figurework. There 
is a Marchant calculator programmed for the job, 


whether in a small business office or in a giant or- 
ganization where highly specialized calculations are 
performed. 


To see in action the Marchant programmed for 
your figurework, ask the nearby Marchant office for 
a demonstration on your own daily figuring. Or send 
the coupon for advance information on the extensive 
Marchant line of specially programmed calculators. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 





MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Automatic Marchant Figuremaster 
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MARCHANT CALCULATORS e OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Please furnish information on Marchant calcu- 
latorsand howa Marchant specially programmed 
for us can give us faster, more accurate figure- 
work. H-7 


NAME. 


PLEA ATTACH 
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for pleasure ae 
Temperate climate the year around 
Scenic mountains and beautiful lakes 
Cradle of Mayan civilization 
Old-World charm of Colonial Spain =—-~ 
Unique and colorful Indian life 


A few hours’ flight from any part of the U.S. 


for business... 


Investment opportunities in: Food Processing ¢ Packaging ¢ Petroleum 


Hotels & Tourist Courts ¢ Tropical Hardwoods ¢ Textiles * Minerals 





Put Guatemala in your plans for a rewarding vacation or a profitable 
investment. Guatemala offers a stable, growing economy, a progressive 
Government, and a warm and friendly people. There are no foreign 
exchange restrictions in Guatemala and the economy has been at par 
with the U.S. dollar for many years. Why not see Guatemala for yourself? 
Combine business with pleasure and discover first-hand its numerous 


attractions. 











FOR YOUR COPY OF THE BOOKLET, “Investing in Guatemala,” fo | 
° . . . me ee . VEST, 4 
write President and General Manager, Empresa Eléctrica ? om i 
7 
de Guatemala at the address below, or Area Development °mala 







Section, American & Foreign Power Co., 100 Church St., 


New York as 


Empresa Electrica de Guatemala, S. A. 


Apartado 209 — Guatemala City, Guatemala 


An investor-owned electric company serving Guatemala City and 12 other communities. 





ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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to a group of Cuban business men. 
It plans, however, to continue its 
marketing efforts there. This. still 
leaves P&G with Latin American sub- 
sidiaries in Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, 
and Panama. 

@ French Finance Minister Antoine 
Pinay has announced he intends to 
recommend changes in French laws 
to encourage larger U.S. investments. 
One key revision planned: easing re- 
patriation of profits. 

@ Responding to the impact of heav- 
ier U.S. investments in the European 
Economic Community and other de- 
veloping areas, the American Express 
Company has decided to broaden its 
base of services by intensifying its ac- 
tivities in the commercial loan field 
abroad. This overseas American bank 
has 279 offices in 34 foreign coun- 
tries, all licensed to undertake com- 
mercial banking. 

@ Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
has earmarked $15 million of the $55 
million in its capital expenditures 
program for overseas plant expansion. 


A Drain on U.S, Gold 


The United Kingdom is_ hiking 
its subscription to the International 
Monetary Fund by 50 per cent to a 
level of $1.950 billion, contingent 
upon other member countries’ in- 
creasing their quotas. Other countries 
in the sterling area are also planning 
to add to their subscriptions, and al- 
though this spells a depletion of gold 
reserves held by the United Kingdom, 
fiscal authorities are not worried. 
They feel that these increased contri- 
butions to the IMF will reinforce re- 
cent convertibility moves and create 
strong international currency reserves, 
further broadening the base for the 
flow of goods and services in interna- 
tional trade channels. 

Other economic authorities, how- 
ever, think this expanded financing 
of the IMF will be a further drain on 
U.S. gold stocks, since member coun- 
tries will need to draw on these in 
order to fill out their contributions. 
It’s not surprising that the price of 
gold has jumped to $35.145 a fine 
ounce in the London bullion market. 

In the meantime, the outflow of 
gold from the United States contin- 
ues. By May 6, U.S. gold stocks were 
down to $20.255 billion, a conse- 
quence of the adverse balance of pay- 
ments reflected in the first quarter of 
1959 in our international transac- 
tions. —ALEXANDER O. STANLEY 
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THE LABOR CHALLENGE 
continued from page 40 


union line, unless management itself 
remains indifferent to the problem or 
fails to match blue-collar wage gains 
with clerical salary increases. Rather 
bluntly, one president sums up the 
consensus: “If management is smart 
and gives the white collar and profes- 
sional people the dignity to which 
their job entitles them, they will not 
be unionized. If management is as 
stupid as it can sometimes be, the 
white-collar and professional worker 
ought to join a union.” 

Though management and labor are 
naturally worlds apart in viewpoint 
and objectives, top management re- 
veals a remarkable respect for the 
leaders of the opposition. Asked to 
rate the top men in the union they 
deal with, more than four in ten com- 
pany presidents use the words “ex- 
cellent” or “good.” About as many 
turn in mixed verdicts. The presidents 
frequently own to some respect for 
the union chief’s capability, realism, 
toughness, honesty, maturity, consci- 
entiousness, or understanding of busi- 
ness. But they find that these qualities 
are too often offset by inflexibility, 
political opportunism, and militance. 

About half the presidents believe 
that union leadership is improving. 
Another third doubt this, and others 
think the improvements—e.g., an in- 
creasing sense of responsibility in 
some unions—are canceled out by 
cases of growing union arrogance, 
corruption, and strong-arm tactics. 


Are management's hands clean? 

Despite certain examples of union- 
management connivance revealed in 
the McClellan committee hearings, a 
sizable majority of the presidents feel 
that management has itself not con- 
tributed extensively to corrupt labor 
practices. The remainder, however, 
think otherwise. 

Aside from cases of out-and-out 
corruption, as one industrial presi- 
dent observes, “honest management 
has often been guilty of acquiescing 
to union pressure in making conces- 
sions involving matters of principle; 
has failed to communicate adequately 
with employees when union demands 
are not in employees’ best interests or 
where unions misrepresent facts; and 
has neglected to take an active part in 
practical politics, particularly with re- 
spect to labor legislation. All this has 

continued on page 79 
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Now that you’ve filmed 


a powerful selling story ... 


Let Your Salesmen Sell From it? 


Many companies appreciate the 
selling value of their films when 
shown to group audiences. But 
as yet, they haven't discovered 
the sales impact of showings to 


individual selected prospects. 


For instance: A certain film was 
well received when shown to big 
audiences. But when taken by 
salesmen into the offices and 


TSI s line of 
sound pro- 
jectors is the 
most extensive 
available. 





Name 


Technical Service, Inc. 
30865 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Mich. 


Send info on types of projectors available. 
Send info on successful selling programs with 
TSI’s TV-screen models. 


Send details of TSI’s projector leasing plan. 


homes of selected prospects, 


sales increased 400%, 


The TV-Screen-Type TSI Pro- 
jectors (including the repeater 
type that needs no rewinding) 
are opening up @xposure-possi- 
bilities where your prospects 
decide to buy. Let us tell you 


about some of these. 





Title 








Company 


Address 








TELL «© SELL « ENSTRUCT 








or phone Sales Dept., KEnwood 3-8800, Detroit 
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G. T. AVERY 
Acme Steel Company 

PETER F. HURST 
Aeroquip Corp. 

JOHN A. HILL 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

EDWARD J. HANLEY 
Allegheny Ludlum Stee! Corp. 

GLEN B. MILLER 
Allied Chemical Corp. 

ROBERT S. STEVENSON 
Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company, 
Inc. 

CHARLES W. PERELLE 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 

W.G. MALCOLM 
American Cyanamid Company 

E. WELDON SCHUMACHER 
American Optical Company 

JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp 

PAUL M. HAHN 
The American Tobacco Company 

GERALD 8S. TOMPKINS 
American Viscose Corp. 

HOWARD I. YOUNG 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Com- 
pany, Inc. 

ROLAND V. ROIDMAN 
Anderson-Prichard Oi] Corp. 

JOHN H. DANIELS 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 

J. FRANK HOLT 
Arden Farms Company, Inc. 

CLIFFORD J. BACKSTRAND 
Armstrong Cork Company 

GLENN W. THOMPSON 
Arvin Industries, Inc. 

CARLYLE F. BARNES 
Associated Spring Corp. 

RALPH K. GOTTSHALL 
Atlas Powder Company 

WILLIAM W. McQUILKIN 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

LESTON P. FANEUF 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 

MALCOLM P. FERGUSON 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

ROBERT TRAIN 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

AXEL H. ANDERSON 
Bird & Son, Inc. 

W. CORDES SNYDER, JR. 
Blaw-Knox Company 

ROBERT POTTER 
E. W. Bliss Company, Inc. 

AUSTIN R. ZENDER 
Bridgeport Brass Company 

FREDERICK N. SCHWARTZ 
Bristol-Myers Company 

A. E. HAPOLD FAIR 
Brown Company 

B. EDWARD BENSINGER 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 

RAY R. EPPERT 
Burroughs Corp. 

HORACE Y. BASSETT 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

ROY W. MOORE, JR. 

Canada Dry Corp. 

CLINTON F, ROBINSON 
Carborundum Company 

NED A. OCHILTREE 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 

FRED H. PILLSBURY 
Century Electric Company 

MALCOLM MEYER 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

O. WILLIAM CARPENTER 
Chain Belt Company 

CHARLES J. HAINES 
Chemetron Corp. 

G. J. COFFEY 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 

WALTER A. STERLING 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Inc, 

LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Columbian Carbon Company 
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Members of THE PRESIDENTS’ PANEL 


H. G. EBDON 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
FREDERICK H. COOK 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
HOWARD A. COWDEN 
Consumers Cooperative Association 
MORTIMER 8S. GORDON 
Continental Copper & Steel Industries, 
Inc. 
CLARENCE REESE 
Continental Motors Corp. 
L, F. McCOLLUM 
Continental Oil Company 
E. L. MILLER 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
WILLIAM T. BRADY 
Cern Products Company 
JOHN E. MARTIN 
Dana Corp. 
THOMAS ROY JONES 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Cc. M. CHRISTIE 
Dayton Rubber Company, Inc. 
JAMES L. SEWELL 
Dethi-Taylor Oil Corp. 
SCOTT HARROD 
Ditto, Inc. 
T. SPENCER SHORE 
The Eagle-Picher Company 
JAMES G. SHENNAN 
Elgin National Watch Company 
BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
WILLIAM H. RUFFIN 
Erwin Mills, Inc. 
EDWARD 5S. EVANS, JR. 
Evans Products Company 
H. GLENN BIXBY 
Ex-Cell-O Cerp. 
JOHN A. ROBINS 
Fairmont Foods Comnpany, Inc. 
JOSEPH E. GRIESEDIECK 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
SALVATORE GIORDANO 
Fedders Corp. 
GUY S. PEPPIATT 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. 
H. D. PALMER 
Fenestra, Inc. 
HENRY T. MARKS 
Ferro Corp. 
J. M. FERGUSON, JR. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
ERNEST HART 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
W. P. FULLER BRAWNER 
W. P. Fuller & Company 
WILLIAM J. STEBLER 
General American Transportation Corp. 
ROBERT PAXTON 
General Electric Company 
ROBERT B. PAMPLIN 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. 
RALPH J. KRAUT 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Com- 
pany 
A. °C. GILBERT, JR. 
The A. C. Gilbert Company 
HARRY W. BRADBURY 
Glen Alden Corp. 
CHESTER O. WANVIG, JR. 
Globe-Union, Inc. 
J. W. KEENER 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
J. PETER GRACE 
W. R. Grace & Company 
SAMUEL H. SWINT 
Graniteville Company, Inc. 
JUDSON C. TRAVIS 
Handy & Harman 
HENRY HARNISCHFEGER 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
J. T. SIMPSON 
Harsco Corp. 
CHARLES S. PARKE 
Harshaw Chemical Company, Inc. 
ALFRED J. MARROW 
Harwood Manufacturing Corp. 
FRANK ARMOUR, JR. 
H. J. Heinz Company 
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Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
CRIS DOBBINS 

Ideal Cement Company, Inc. 
HERBERT B. WOODMAN 

Interchemical Corp. 
H. H. LUNING 

International Packers, Ltd. 
JOHN R. DOW 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
RAYMOND E. SALVATI 

Island Creek Coal Company 
W. L. WEARLY 

Joy Manufacturing Company 
STEELE L. WINTERER 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc 
RICHARD R. HIGGINS 

The Kendall Company 
DEAN A. McGEE 

Kerr McKee Oil Industries, Inc. 
JULIEN R. STEELMAN 

Koehring Company 
FRED C. FOY 

Koppers Company, Inc. 
GEORGE 5S. CASE, JR. 

The Lamson & Sessions Company 
I. MELVILLE STEIN 

Leeds & Northrup Company 
JOSEPH S. YOUNG 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
EDWARD PLAUT 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
ROBERT C. BECHERER 

Link-Belt Company 
E. B. GERMANY 

Lone Star Steel Company 
EVERETT C. DRAKE 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 
FRANK FREIMANN 

Magnavox Company 
JAMES H. HOFFMAN 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company 
OSCAR G. MAYER, JR. 

Oscar Mayer & Company 
MAX McGRAW 

McGraw-Edison Company 
DONALD F. MORRIS 

The Mead Corp. 
JOHN T. CONNOR 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
J. A. KELLER 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
H. E. MARTIN 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 
WADE N. HARRIS 

The Midland-Ross Corp. 
ROBERT C. CORLETT 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
P. B. WISHART 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
ROBERT FAEGRE 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company 
JOHN M. FOX 

Minute Maid Corp. 
HERBERT L. SHUTTLEWORTH Il 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
FRED R. SULLIVAN 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
M. F. COTES 

Motor Wheel Corp. 
FRED L. RIGGIN, SR. 

Mueller Brass Company, Inc. 
BYRON C. GOULD 

Murray Corporation of America 
GEORGE H. COPPERS 

National Biscuit Company 
ROBERT S. OELMAN 

The National Cash Register Company 
THEODORE B. FOCKE 

National-U.S. Radiator Corp. 
W. MARTIN DILLON 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Company 
CARL L. HECKER 

Oliver Corp. 
CARL R. MEGOWEN 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
BERNARD T. ROCCA, JR 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 
MERL C. KELCE 

Peabody Coal Company 
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WILLIAM P. DRAKE 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
BRACKETT PARSONS 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
WILLIAM B. PROSSER 

Perfect Circle Corp. 
JAMES M. SKINNER, JR. 

Philco Corp. 
PAUL ENDACOTT 

Phillips Petroleum Company 
PAUL S. GEROT 

The Pillsbury Company 
Cc. L. HOLBERT 

H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
JOHN W. SCALLAN 

Pullman-Standar ! Car Manufacturing 

Company 
MUNDY I. PEALE 

Republic Aviation Corp. 
BOWMAN GRAY 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
CHARLES H. JONES 

Richfield Oil Corp. 
THOMAS T. ARDEN 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, JR. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
A. D. ROSS FRASER 

Rome Cable Corp. 
PHILIP M. ZENNER 

Royal McBee Corp. 
E. J. O'LEARY 

The Ruberoid Company 
WILLIAM R. ADAMS 

St. Regis Paper Company, Inc. 
FRANCIS C. BROWN 

Schering Corp. 
LAURENCE E. MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc. 
EDGAR M. BRONFMAN 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
A. M. TREDWELL, JR. 

Sharon Steel Corp. 
EDWIN R. BRODEN 

SKF Industries, Inc. 
W. A. MUNNS 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
HERBERT KUNZEL 

Solar Aircraft Company, Inc. 
MILFERD A. SPAYD 

Standard Register Company 
CATHERINE L. O’BRIEN 

Stanley Home Products, Inc 
HANS STAUFFER 

Stauffer Chemical Company 
CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. 

The Steel Improvement & Forge Com- 

pany 
RICHARD J. STOCKHAM 

Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc. 
HENRY M. HEYN 

Surface Combustion Corp. 
ROBERT McCULLOCK 

Temco Aircraft Corp. 
DEAN E. WOOLDRIDGE 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
FRANK E. BEANE 

Underwood Corp. 
HAROLD ROTH 

United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
CLAUDE S. LAWSON 

United States Pipe & Foundry Company 
CHARLES W. IRELAND 

Vulcan M:terials Company 
REA I. HA 

Walker Manufacturing Company, of 

Wisconsin 
GEORGE OLMSTED, JR. 

S. D. Warren Company, Inc. 
ROBERT E. BROOKER 

Whirlpool Corp. 
HARLESTON R. WOOD 

Alan Wood Steel Company 
WALTHER H. FELDMANN 

Worthington Corp. 
ROBERT B. SEMPLE 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Inc. 
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contributed to the growth of union 
power and has led to corruption.” 

Despite their occasional public 
attacks on unions and union de- 
mands, the confidential replies of 
these industrial leaders to DUN’s RE- 
VIEW, indicate that management’s ver- 
dict on the organized labor movement 
is far more friendly than might be 
expected. In fact, four out of ten of 
them believe that, on balance, unions 
are a constructive force in the econ- 
omy, and almost all the others feel 
unionism historically has served a 
necessary purpose, although union 
power has now grown to unhealthy 
and threatening dimensions. 


Giving labor its due 

Management concedes that labor 
pressures have resulted in humanitar- 
ian, technological, and economic 
gains, often in the face of management 
opposition. “In spite of all the excep- 
tions that can be cited,” says one man, 
typically, “I feel that unions are a 
necessary balancing social force in a 
highly industrialized, capitalistic so- 
ciety.” Economic progress, many 
presidents reason, has been acceler- 
ated by labor: “Unions have made a 
definite contribution toward better 
and safer working conditions, reduc- 
tion of hours, equalizing pay rates ac- 
cording to skills and job difficulties, 
improving the utilization of minority 
groups in the workforce, and the es- 
tablishment of an effective machinery 
for resolving individual workers’ 
grievances. In addition, because of 
union pressure for wage increases, 
management has been forced to give 
even greater attention to productivity 
and technological improvements.” 

But in spreading and standardizing 
workers’ jobs, rights, and pay, the 
presidents overwhelmingly _ believe, 
rigidities have now been built up that 
are beginning to work against na- 
tional economic growth. If manage- 
ment’s fixed costs continue to in- 
crease, and its areas of decision are 
cumulatively narrowed down, unions 
will become a really destructive force, 
they say. Real dangers are seen, too, 
in the unions’ growing concentration 
of power. Almost to a man, the presi- 
dents believe that the time has come 
to impose Government restraints and 
restrictions. Management is convinced 
that if unions are to continue their 
positive contribution to the over-all 
economy, the time for more respon- 
sible union leadership is here. 

-—KENNETH HENRY 
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Heavy Duty 


PUNCH PRESSES 


4 a. 
in Price 


Hundreds of different 
Model Combinations 
1 to 12 ton Capacities 


Model BT-5 
5 Ton 
$199.50 
less motor-fob 


Thousands in use 
the World over 


See your Supply Dealer or 
write for catalog giving com- 
plete information, specifica- 
tions and prices on our line 
of Heavy Duty Punch Presses. 


ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES 
Dept. DR, Clinton, Missouri 
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YOUR SHIPMENT! 


Car-Fax, North Western’s new and exclusive electronic 
car locating system, reports carload shipment progress as 





Destination or 


Zz Interchange fast and as accurately as if you, yourself, were riding in 
, | C.& IN. W. the locomotive cab. 


. = Za Traffic Offices 
P Oe 





| lt works this way: Whenever a car passes check points or 
| asa enters or leaves the North Western System, IBM ma- 
= . chinery speeds into action, detailing the move. If it is 
CAR-FAX £ delayed, Car-Fax notes that, too. Almost instantaneously, 
REPORTING car-coded information is processed and transmitted to all 
CENTER ‘ 
traffic offices concerned. 


Accurate information on your car of freight is available to 
you when you want and need it. In addition to location, 
Car-Fax notes destination, point of origin, routing, con- 
tents and type of car, number, date and time of move- 


Traffic « Operating » Accounting 
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As indicated in the diagram above, Car-Fax Re- 


porting Center receives constant information on ment ...data that can help you pinpoint deliveries to 
the movement of every carload of freight moving pre-plan production schedules or facilitate reconsignment. 
over C&NW lines. This information is relayed 

“s o“ po alee rites i — cease Use Car-Fax. Route your freight North Western and watch 
raffic offices throughout the country. Up-to-the- : : ; ; : 
sleaie location of any cer le available by sinoly Car-Fax work for you. We’re sure you ll be delighted with 
calling the C&NW traffic office nearest you. this new freight service that gives you the score—now! 
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Sales & Distribution 


Market concentration brings selling changes. 


Company tells why it prefers older salesmen. 


Survey shows prosperity is a sometime thing. 


Demand for marketing directors jumps 150 per cent. 


Tougher Selling Ahead 


In just the past few years, important 
changes have taken place in the shape 
of the retail market — especially 
changes that affect every company 
selling food and other products 
through food chains. The results of 
continuing surveys recently released 
by the A. C. Nielsen Company, mar- 
keting research specialists, show that 
there are now fewer retail food chains 
than five years ago and that these 
chains are doing much more business. 
A similar trend is reported among de- 
partment store chains. 

The 273 operating food chains ex- 


we Ow 


isting back in 1953 dwindled through 
mergers and acquisitions to 77 by the 
end of 1958. And during the ten-year 
period from 1948 to 1958, the num- 
ber of individual stores operated by 
these food chains dropped from 
28,500 to 20,500. 

At the present time, a manufac- 
turer can expose his product to 70 
per cent of the market by obtaining 
distribution in 44,500 of the largest 
food stores. Twenty years ago, it 
would have been necessary to make 
contacts with 112,000 stores—with 
much less concentration in ownership 
—to reach the same proportion of the 
market. Today, 77 per cent of total 
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THE MARKETING REVOLUTION caused by the suburban shopping center is now making 
itself felt in the petroleum industry. This portable service unit for the selling of gaso- 
line and oil is now being tested in an Oklahoma City suburban shopping center. If the 
new method of selling gasoline proves profitable, the American Petrofina Company 
plans to extend it to all parts of the nation. 
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chain store food volume is done by 
25 chain organizations. 

Since fewer contacts are needed to 
penetrate the food store market, each 
sales call now is much more impor- 
tant than ever before. And because so 
much more is at stake, manufacturers 
are under pressure to select the best 
available sales personnel and to sup- 
port them with top-notch training, 
sales aids, and precise market research 
information. 

Also, manufacturers are under 
pressure as never before to come up 
with distinctive packages that can sell 
on their own. Just ten years ago, self- 
service stores accounted for only 25 
per cent of the food market. Today 
the figure is 84 per cent. 

Here are the specific suggestions 
made by top management in the Niel- 
sen survey on how to cope with these 
important new developments: 
@ Check manufacturing site 
tions and transportation policies. 
@ Re-group sales districts in 
with new distribution patterns. 
@ Make sure that salesmen are fully 
informed on buyers’ problems. 

@ Recruit higher-caliber representa- 
tives and train present salesmen to 
use market research data. 


loca- 


line 


Dropping the Age Bars 


In the decade ahead, industry will 
need many more salesmen to keep 
goods flowing through the marketing 
pipeline as fast as they move off the 
ever-improving production line. This 
is the consensus of virtually all the 
expert predictions now being made 
about the next decade. Some predic- 
tions call for an increase in the num- 
ber of salesmen by | million in the 
next ten years. 

But where will these new salesmen 
come from? For years, industry’s re- 
cruiters on college campuses have 
found it hard to sell new graduates on 
careers in selling. Despite many in- 
ducements, there continues to be a 
serious shortage of good, qualified 
salesmen who can produce orders 
profitably. 

To fill this gap, some companies 
are dropping the age barrier which, as 
a general rule, causes the salesman 
over 45 considerable difficulty in find- 
ing a job. In fact, surveys show about 
40 per cent of all companies won't 
hire any past 35. 

One company that is not only drop- 
ping the age requirement but actually 
giving preference to older applicants 
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1 BIG picture 
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... this new 
VU-LYTE II 
Shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
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Beseler's VU-LYTE II 








Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. itis your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 
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How’s Your 
BUSINESS CARD? 


Get your FREE copy of our useful fold- 
er, Business Card Buyers’ Kit. Then 
turn to the handy check list to gauge 
business card effectiveness. See for your- 
self how your business card rates. If the 
tests show room for improvement, 
HILL’s 45 years of specialized experi- 
ence is at your disposal. 

Learn how Hill craftsmanship can 
create for you a business card you'll be 
proud of ... one that makes a favorable 
impression on your prospects ... one 
that truly reflects the character, per- 
sonality and prestige of your salesmen and 
your company. All of this can be yours 
at prices much lower than you'd expect. 

If you use 5,000 or more cards a 
year, write today for your free Business 
Card Buyers Kit. Just tell us how 
many cards you use a year and please 
send a sample of your present card. 

If it’s worth seeing, put it on a Hill 


r. o. H. HILL, inc. 


270 (D-45) Lafayette Street 

New York 12, New York 

Attached is a sample of our business card. We use 
per year. Please send me my free copy 
of Business Card Buyers’ Kit. 
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CITY ZONE 








STATE 
Fine Business Cards and Letterheads Since 1914 
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is World Dryer Corp. of Chicago. 
This producer of electric warm-air 
hand dryers recently announced a 
policy of giving hiring preference to 
applicants who are past SO. 

The decision was based on an anal- 
ysis of the sales records of individual 
salesmen over a ten-year period. Not 
only were the older salesmen consist- 
ently higher producers, but in addi- 
tion, they stayed with the company 
longer, thus reducing hiring and train- 
ing expenses. And, surprisingly, they 
lost less time on account of illness 
and other reasons than their younger 
confreres. At the present time, about 
60 per cent of the company’s sales 
staff are past 50, and its senior sales- 
man is 68. 

According to S. Max Becker, Jr., 
company president, ““The older sales- 
men have been found, on the whole, 
to be more persistent, less easily dis- 
couraged, and to have a calm matu- 
rity of manner that inspires confi- 
dence in customers.” Becker believes 
that, because of their patience and 
persistence, older men merit consid- 


‘eration as salesmen in other compa- 


nies. Among the older men taken on 
by his company were applicants with 
no previous sales experience. Recent 
surveys show, however, that 45 per 
cent of all U.S. companies still re- 
quire experience not only in selling 
but in a similar service or product 
line. 

Should this policy of hiring older 
men spread throughout industry, 
many of the over-age and still active 
people (3,500 reach 65 every day) 
who are troubled by compulsory re- 
tirement and the erosion of their sav- 
ings by inflation would be able to 
help out-——at least part-time—in the 
big selling job ahead. 


A Rugged Ride 


Some people visualize the business 
cycle as a roller-coaster on which in- 
dustry rides to peaks of prosperity, 
ridges of readjustment, and depress- 
ing drops. Although this may be true 
for the economy as a whole, it is more 
likely that individual companies ex- 
perience something nearer to the sen- 
sations of a Ferris wheel. For while 
some are enjoying rising sales, others 
may be struggling with declining vol- 
ume. 

For example, a new survey by the 
National Housewares Manufacturers 
Association of 272 manufacturers re- 
veals considerable variation in their 
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An easy way to promote 
the development of mana- 
gers equal to the demands of 
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pose the promising young men 
to Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. 

Here they gain insight on 
trends in major areas of man- 
agement concern— produc- 
tion, industrial relations, 
marketing, general manage- 
ment, financial management, 
office management. They 
learn what recession-tough- 
ened executives are doing to 
cut costs, increase income, 
manage better. They acquire 
management knowledge years 
earlier than you’d expect. 

Hundreds of companies 
now subscribe for men in 
their executive training pro- 
gram. Many send it to their 
employees’ homes where read- 
ing time does not come out of 
the busy work day. 

If you choose to encourage 
in this way the development 
of tomorrow’s managers in 
your company, there is no 
more economical time to do 
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the regular $5 rate, this 
special annual rate is now 
effective: 


3 or more subscriptions 
ordered at the same time 
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“best” years. Although 1958 was a 
recession year for most companies, 56 
per cent of the surveyed companies 
reported that it was their best year in 
total dollar volume. Here’s how the 
others reported their best years: 
1957, 17 per cent; 1956, 10 per cent; 
1955, 4 per cent; 1954, 2 per cent; 
1953, 3 per cent; 1952, 1950, 1948, 
1947, and 1945, 1 per cent each. 
Only 3 per cent look for 1959 to be 
their best year. 


Marketing on the Go 


“Director of Marketing” is a title 
that will appear increasingly on com- 
pany organization charts in the future. 
A recent informal survey by Thorn- 
dike Deland Associates, consultants 
in executive recruitment, indicates 
that the demand for directors of mar- 
keting is up about 150 per cent from 
a year ago. Says Robert A. Hutte- 
meyer, partner in the firm: “Last 
year’s recession evidently taught a lot 
of companies to pay closer attention 
to their customers. Just as the day 
when the star salesman automatically 
took over as sales manager is gone, 
so is the day when marketing was 
thought of purely as a market re- 
search activity. The marketing func- 
tion is now the nerve center of every 
well-run business.” —T.K. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT is wsually sold from 
catalogs and brochures. But increasinely, 
the commercial market is taking on the 
characteristics of consumer marketing. The 
Tele-Norm Corp., New York, is applying 
the time-tested technique of door-to-door 
selling used by vacuum cleaner salesmen. 
Salesmen of its office communication 
equipment will use this carrying case to 
demonstrate the equipment in offices. 
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MAY WE HELP YOU WITH YOUR CURRENT PLACEMENT PROBLEMS? 
NEED SCIENTISTS OR ENGINEERS? 
We are the Nation's headquarters for placement of screened, 
fo) oMe late Mell fi(-02-1) 
ENGINEERS ADMINISTRATORS PHYSICISTS 
CHEMISTS MATHEMATICIANS BIOLOGISTS 


Our all-scientist, professional group insures that your interests are 
best served. We shall welcome you as a client. 


Inquire in strict confidence of the President, 


NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL BUREAU, INC. 


Executive Office: 1029 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Mailing Address: Main Post Office, Box 2707, Washington 13, D. C. 
Telephone: Metropolitan -8-2567-68 














Coming next month 





“‘The Growing Cost of Big Government” 
by Carroll Kilpatrick 


Tax prospects for industry and individuals in the next few years 
are clearly spelled out in this penetrating analysis of Uncle Sam’s 
current fiscal headaches—and inescapable future commitments. 
Don't miss this fascinating, informative feature—coming in the 
\ugust issue of 
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needed to make fleet operations more efficient. For a little 

more than 2¢ per day (the cost of a Tachograph chart) 

you gain facts that help you reduce wasted time, encourage 

safer driving and control speed. A Tachograph on a 

vehicle is almost like having a supervisor actually ride : 

along on every trip. For details, mail the coupon. CHART TELLS ALL 
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FAST SEAL: The use of adhesives 
to couple pieces of plastic pipe, 

as shown on the left, is eliminated 
with special hubbing (at right), mak- 
ing for a faster, cleaner job. Made 
of Koppers Company’s high-density 
polyethylene, the pipe can be cut with 
a handsaw and is impervious to acids 
and alkalis. Piping suitable for sewage 
and drainage comes in standard in- 
dustrial diameters of 2, 3, and 4 
inches. “Pi-Mar,” Pyramid Industries, 
Inc., Erie, Pa. 
















UP AND DOWN: Materials han- 
dling trailer lowers to receive car- 

go, rises within 40 seconds to stand- 
ard position for hauling. It has a 
load-leveling device to compensate 
for uneven load distribution. The tail- 
gate drops to make a heavy-duty load- 
ing ramp. The all-steel trailer, which 
is rated at 2,000 pounds capacity, 
need not be detached for loading or 
unloading. Trailevator Division, Mag- 
line, Inc., Pinconning, Mich. 
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NEW PRODUCT 






AIR GUN: Inexpensive riveting gun 
operates either on plant air or by 
in-field air compressors with a pres- 
sure range of 60 to 90 psi. Weighing 
less than four pounds, the gun main- 
tains peak efficiency with an air hose 
connection of 60 feet. This means 
it can be used on jobs like curtain 
wall erection, air conditioning instal- 
lation, and trailer construction. “The 
Texan,” “POP” Rivet Division, 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton. 


QUICK PAINTER: While air pressure 
has been added to riveting guns, it 
has been dispensed with in a versatile 
new paint-spraying machine. Paint is 
transported by a hydrocarbon com- 
pound, Chemosene, which is atomized 
by an electric heating element. Noise- 
less in operation, the equipment can 
spray tricky lacquers and is unaffected 
by weather conditions. “Chemtron- 
ic,” The Lofstrand Company, South- 
lawn Lane, Rockville, Md. 


LOW-COST IRRADIATION: High- 

energy electron accelerator fea- 
tures new construction design that is 
said to lessen materially costs of irra- 
diation processing in the food, chemi- 
cal, rubber, and plastics industries. 
The manufacturer states that a 15- 
KW unit can operate for 50 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, including amortization 
of equipment costs, making it suitable 
for use on low-price items. ““Dynami- 
tron,” Radiation Dynamics, Inc., 
Westbury, N.Y. 
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f CHEMICAL FEEDER: Electrically 
driven proportioning pump aids 
in water treatment by accurately 
measuring out chemical additives. 
The largest model will proportion 36 
gallons per hour with a discharge 
pressure of 125 psi. “‘Proportioneers 
Chem-O-Feeder, Model 1210,” B-I-F 
Industries, Inc., Providence 1, R.I. 


DOUBLE DUTY: Two-sided pressure- 
sensitive adhesive is now available in 
easily dispensable tape form. The tape 
comes in widths ranging from 12 inch 
to 54 inches. Paper backing on small- 
er widths has special ‘“finger-lift” 
edges to facilitate removal and ex- 
posure of second side. Kleen-Stik 
Products, Inc., 7300 West Wilson 
Ave., Chicago. 


GERM FIGHTER: Addition of an or- 
ganic zinc compound to fibers results 
in materials better than 99 per cent 
resistant to odor-forming and other 
bacteria. What’s more, it is said to 
withstand 60 washings, even in near- 
boiling water containing detergents 
and bleaches. Thus, it will usually out- 
last the life of the garment. “Ever- 
san,” Yardney Chemix Corp., 46 
Leonard St., New York 13. 


PROTECTIVE COATING: Applied to 
raw stock, solvent- or alkali-remov- 
able coating offers corrosion resist- 
ance during storage and abrasion re- 
sistance during fabrication. It is easily 
removed from the finished product 
before surface preparation. “Fabri- 
film,” Turco Products, Inc., 6135 
South Central Ave., Los Angeles 1. 
more news on next page 
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You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don’t? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
CompaANy of New York... Dept. 50, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


v" American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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How To Get Things Done | NEW PRODUCTS, continued 
Better And Faster 


@ QUICK HEATER: Taking up less 

than 2 cubic feet of space, this 
steam generator employs centrifugal 
action and high velocity to speed heat 
transfer. It’s said to give continuous 
quantities of 100-psi steam in fifteen 
seconds, starting with cold tap water. 
A fin-and-tube heat exchanger rotat- 
ing the fluid at 3,600 rpm produces 
300,000 BTU per hour. Turb-O- 
Heat, Inc., 1133 East 35th St., Brook- 
lyn 10, N.Y. 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture—Soaves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


A 


vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


GAS MEASURER: “Truc mass” ™® 


vr Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. flow-meter directly measures liq- 
vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. | uid and gas flow in pounds. The unit 
Over 350,000 in use. has a high accuracy over wide ranges 
Full price $4950 with carde of flow rate, pressure, temperature, 


and density without requiring addi- 
tional measurements and corrections 
for these variables. It will also emit 

peta linapaglincnd Sesconnied electrical impulses that can operate 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS automation equipment. Jointly devel- 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36,N.Y. | oped by Instrument Department, 

. General Electric Company, Schenec- 
Ae i L LV ; L L a tady, N.Y., and Black, Sivalls and 

W E LCOM ES Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


$1 MILLION SAYS 
WE MEAN BUSINESS 


e City of 18,000 spent approx. 

$1 million to extend services, etc. 
700-acre industrial park in 

city limits, all utilities and 
municipal services. 

Municipal Airport — 847 acres — 
4 one-mile runways. 

28 miles from NAFEC. 

Ideal for aircraft and electronics 
related firms. Buildings 

and ground available. 

600 more acres city owned 
ground adjoining airport. 

Sites on Maurice River 
low-cost water transportation. 
Reduce your overhead. 

Money ready to help finance. 
All in heart of Delaware Valley 
expansion, within over-night 
trucking of world’s richest 
market — '4 of nation’s people, 
14 of nation’s buying power. 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-200 
Without Obligation 











SPECIAL HANDLER: Increasing use of collapsible rubber containers brought 





If you want action on a new plant, about the development of this new industrial-truck boom. Designed for 
fast, competent, confidential, contact use with U.S. Rubber Company’s “Sealdbins,” the boom has a ram-type hook 
a | L LV i L L é that fits into a ring on the top of the container. A sway brace steadies the con- 
tainer when in motion. The boom can handle containers with capacities rang- 

BOARD OF TRADE ing from 50 to 370 cubic feet. An optional hydraulic winch with cable hook 
handles collapsed containers. Hyster Company, 1003 Myers St., Danville, Ill. 


4 North High Street, Millville, New Jersey R.P 
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Acme Visible Records, Inc 
E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 


Alim Corporation 

Ralph D. Gardner Advertising 
Allen, Alva, Industries 

Cooper Advertising Agency 


All-Steel Equipment, Inc 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 


American & Foreign Power Company, Inc 
Godwin Advertising Agency 

American Credit Indemnity Company 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.........Cover Ill 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Automatic Electric Company 
Kudner Agency, Inc. 


B 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

The Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Company.... 

Speed & Company, Inc. 
Beseler, Charles, Co., The 

Dale and Finkels, Incorporated 
Big Joe Manufacturing Company 

E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 
Borroughs Manufacturing Company, Subsidiary, 

American Metal Products Company 

Roland G. Spedden Advertising Agency 
Burroughs Corporation 

Campbell-Ewald Company 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc. 
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Cambridge Wire Cloth Company 
Emery Advertising Corporation 
Chicago and North Western Railway 

The Caples Company 
Cole Steel Equipment Co 
Daniel & Charles, Inc. 
Commercial Credit Corporation 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co. Inc. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc 
K irkgasser-Drew 


Davidson Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Hazard Advertising Company, Inc. 


Desomatic Products, Inc 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Executone, Inc 
The Joseph Katz Company 


Ford Motor Company 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
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General Electric Company, 
Metallurgical Products Department 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
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Globe Hoist Company 
The Eldridge Company 


Graphic Systems ........ 
Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 


Hill, R.O.H., Inc aes 
The Buckley Organization 


ie i Es ccc ceeceéenee 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


International Nickel Company, Inc., The 
Marschalk and Pratt, Division of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 


Kelley Company, Inc., The 
Maercklein Advertising 

Kinnear Manufacturing Company, The 
Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, Inc. 


Kleinschmidt, Division of 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc 
Alex T. Franz, Inc. 


Lathem Time Recorder Co 
Adams-Allison Company, Division 


Le Febure Corporation 
Warren & Litzenberger 


Leopold Company, The 
The Biddle Company 
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Rossi and Company 


Manifold Supplies Co......... 
Williams Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Marchant Calculators, Division of 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


McGraw Edison Company, Voicewriter Division... . 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


M-H Standard Corporation 
Richard-Lewis Corp. 


Millville Board of Trade 
The Cowan Advertising Agency 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Mueller Brass Co 
Price, Tanner & Willox, Inc. 
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National Scientific Personnel Bureau, Inc 


National Truck Leasing System. . 
W.S. Kirkland 


National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Harris D. McKinney, Inc. 


Norfolk & Western Railway 
Houck & Company, Inc. 
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Office Products, Inc... ... Se 
Sales and Merchandising Counsellors 
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Pitmey-Bowes, Inc.............cccees 
L. E. McGivena & Co. Inc. 
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Revolvator Company, The............. 
Fredricks & Company, Inc. 


Rock Island Lines........ 7 P 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc. 


Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc 
Tne Buchen Company 
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Southern New Jersey Development Council 
The Cowan Advertising Agency 


Technical Service, Inc 
Holden, Chapin, LaRue, Inc. 


Tel-A-Story, Inc... 
Warren & Litzenberger 


Temprite Products Corp............ 
Watkins-Rogers, Inc. 


Texaco, Inc..... 
G. M. Basford Company 


Texas Power and Light Company. 
Don L. Baxter, Inc. 


Time, Inc... . a 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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United States Steel Corporation. . Cover ll, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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Virginia Electric and Power Company 
Cargill, Wilson & Acree, Inc. 
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Wagener Electric Corporation. 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 


West Chemical Products, Inc... .. 
G. M. Basford Company 





ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
EAST: 
New York 8, 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 


Philadelphia 2, 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500 


George Maturniak, Jack Phillips, 
Bert Berne, Ray Huhta 
.Alvah B. Wheeler 


Atlanta 8, 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 2-8113............0060 04555: Morgan Pirnie, Harold Brown 


WEST: John Krom, Western Sales Manager 


Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. RAndolph 6-8340 
Cleveland 13, 629 Terminal Tower, TOwer 1-3520 


Detroit 26, 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764... 


Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St. MAdison 2-214]... 


John Krom, Ralph O. McGraw 
. Lowell Negley, Jr. 

Carl Neppach, Jr. 

. Walter Huckins 
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| 4-PAGE FOLDER TELLS HOW 


Check your present system 
against the “10 Basic Rules for 
Efficient Order Filling’”’...see 
how an efficient system speeds 
shipping, eliminates errors, cuts 
labor costs, and saves floor 
space. See how Palletflo and 
Versarack live storage racks, 
conveyors, and other compo- 
nents can work for you. Write 
for your copy of Brochure 1201 
today. 


M-H STANDARD 
CORPORATION 


515 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 





TEL-A-STORY souves 


YOUR SALES PROBLEMS AT: 


© Point of Purchase e Conventions 
e Sales Meetings 












GIVES 
YOUR PRODUCT 

A COLORFUL 
MOVING MESSAGE 
THAT SELLS 






The Tel-A-Story Automatic Projector will 
sell your odieas using twelve 35mm or 
2” x 2” square transparencies on a 156, 
330 or 600 sq. in. picture screen. 

Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own an 

use. Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept, D-7 

for illustrated brochure and prices 


TEL-A-STORY, INC. 





523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 
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The Rocky Road to Truth 


Wisdom is not an inherited quality. 
If it were, this would be a world of 
insufferable bores, all knowing the 
answers. So each generation, aware of 
the happenings a millennium, a cen- 
tury, a generation ago, but suspicious 
of the ability, ethics, and judgment of 
its forefathers, must learn all over 
again. 

It won’t do to argue that if previous 
generations hadn't been so selfish, un- 
just, and lackadaisical, they could 
have anticipated a lot of the problems 
we are facing today. 

And, perhaps, after all, it is good 
for us to earn as well as to learn our 
way through life. The pain of fire is 
truly understood only by the man 
who has been burned. We still learn 
more about life from sensory experi- 
ence than from mental processes. 

Nonetheless, one of the failings of 
each succeeding generation is the per- 
sistent hope of finding the royal short- 
cut to success. Youth has an inborn 
skepticism of the judgment of age. It 
charges the savant as weil as the ped- 
ant with color blindness and is in- 
clined to bite the inherited coin to 
determine the amount of alloy in the 
precious metal. Every basic truth 
must withstand the stress of error. 
Every scientific and moral principle 
must submit to the acid test of doubt. 

But youth must also apply this 
same skepticism to the illusion of the 
royal short-cut. And it cannot alter 
principles, no matter how revolution- 
ary our recent discoveries and inven- 
tions have been. It cannot alter the 
fact that there is a law of cause and 
effect, of risk and reward, and it 
must not confuse the means and the 
end of man’s purpose in life. When 
youth demands greater authority, it 
must accept the responsibility that 
goes with it. 

‘“Man’s inhumanity to man” cre- 
ates most of the drama in world lit- 
erature, but man’s streak of divinity 
creates the audience to applaud man’s 
survival over his difficulties. History 
may be the sad record of man’s in- 
ability to profit by his experience, but 
it is also the record of his ability to 
make stepping stones out of error un- 
til he gets a perspective on truth. The 
search for truth is a blistering and 
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bruising pursuit, full of brain sweat 
and frustration, but there is no easy 
Way. | 


Public Works: No Panacea 

An important bit of advice on deal- 
ing with the checks and balances of 
our economy was offered recently by 
Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Dr. Saulnier is op- 
posed to the idea that public con- 
struction is the corrective answer to a 
recessionary trend, and what he says 
makes economic as well as common 
sense. No public works program can 
get moving fast enough to offset a 
sudden apathy of the consumer in the 
marketplace. There is always a time 
lag between cause and effect and, as 
Dr. Saulnier points out, the trend can 
change before the building, bridge, or 
highway gets off the drawing board. 
Any program for public construction 
should be a long-term project, inde- 
pendently conceived and consum- 
mated. The taxpayer, the manufac- 
turer, and the laborer are best served 
when public construction is unrelated 
to the crash programs advocated by 
economic and political opportunists. 


Spotlight on World Trade 


The growing importance of overseas 
reporting won special recognition re- 
cently when our Contributing Editor 
Alexander O. Stanley received the 
Loeb Special Achievement Award for 
coverage of international markets in 
Dun’s Review. The Loeb Awards 
are given for excellence in business 
and trade reporting, and we are, of 
course, pleased at the honor given 
Mr. Stanley for his persistent drum 
beating for two-way international 
trade. 

The increasing dollar investment of 
U.S. manufacturers in the overseas 
markets represents a sizable propor- 
tion of our annual business volume. 
Alex Stanley, month after month, has 
shown where sales and profit oppor- 
tunities exist overseas, has coached 
timid manufacturers in matching wits 
with veteran traders in the market- 
places of the world, and has proved 
that the Yankee exporter can come 
out ahead of the game, when and if 
he knows the rules as well as the 
exceptions. —A.M.S. 


Industry 





14,500 SMITHS 


6600 BROWNS 


4900 JONESES 


are among the 1,625,000 share owners of A.T. & T. They are men and 


women in all walks of life in 22,000 communities throughout the land 


When the postmen of this 
country set forth with mail for the 
owners of the American ‘Telephone 
and ‘Telegraph Company they visit a 
tremendous number of homes. ‘The 
quarterly dividend, for instance, is 
delivered to more than 1,625,000 
share Owners. 


Dividends are important to the 
Smiths and the Browns and the 
Joneses and all the other A.T. & 'T. 
share owners. ‘They are important to 
telephone users too. 


Without dividends on stock and 
interest on bonds there would be no 
investors. And without investors 
there would be no telephone service 
as you know it today. ‘The money 
they entrust to us goes into more and 
better service for you. 

The distribution of the A.T. & T. 
dividend to so many people in 22,000 
communities is in itself a factor in 
the over-all economy of the country. 
Yet the total, though considerable, 
is small compared to other sums that 
flow out from the business. 


Last year, for example, the Bell 
System paid more than twice as 
much in taxes as it paid ALT. & T. 
share owners in dividends. It thus 
provided nearly a billion and a half 
dollars for the support of city, state 
and federal governments. 

Wages, of course, are the biggest 
item. In the Bell System they are 
billions of dollars more than the 
entire net income of the business. In 
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THE POSTMAN RINGS 1,625,000 TIMES with A.T.&T. dividend checks. Women are 


the largest group of share owners and own the most stock. ... In addition‘to direct owners 


of A.T.&T. securities, millions of other people have an important interest through the hold- 


ings of their insurance companies, pension funds, mutual funds, unions, savings banks, etc. 


1958 Bell System wages totaled over 
$3,700,000,000...the nation’s largest 
business payroll. 


Thousands of other jobs in other 
companies were made possible by 
our large purchases from outside 
SOUTCES. 


Last year the Bell System’s manu- 
facturing and supply unit, the 
Western Electric Company, bought 
from more than 30,000 firms through- 
out the country. Nine out of ten 
were small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. ‘This year 
again we expect to buy over a billion 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


dollars worth of raw materials, parts 
and services from other companies. 


It is natural and logical to expect 
big figures in a business that serves 
more than 55,000,000 telephones and 
handles over 200,000,000 calls a day. 


The important thing is to relate 
the size of the figures to the size of 
the need and the job. And to realize 
how the very size of the business con- 
tributes to the prosperity of millions 
of people and the economy of the 
whole country. 

[t is an example of free enterprise 
at work for the good of all. 
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The old idea that lubrication is just mainte- 
nance routine is breaking up like old-type 
grease under the speaker’s gavel. 

Here at the Texaco Research Center in 
Beacon, N. Y.—largest such facility—Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers learn the latest in 
lubricant technology and how to apply it as 
a major factor in cost control. 


LUBRICATION 





Thus, they can help your maintenance, 
production and purchasing people apply the 
principles of Organized Lubrication to 
reduce your costs. 

Send for our book: “Management Prac- 
tices that Control Costs via Organized Lubri- 
‘ation.”” Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. D-91. 


organized 
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IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 





